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Schools. 


Alphabetized, —_ et — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTI 
]jooDsivE SEMINAR Y.—Home and 
College a for Girls. 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens September 22,1 


Louisiana, New Prez: 247 Prytania Street. 
MV* ie AND MRS. 

Polk Chapman’s postal and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1890. Stu. 
dents prepared for college. ple grounds for out- 
door exercise, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
'HAUNCY-HALL SCHUOL ( ad Year), 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. —— oanents received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIV#RSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND HI. BENNkTT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A limited 
number of boarding scholars w wath be receiv ed. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
‘Hk CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
w ith 1 fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
E OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis-court 
and gymnasium. French spoken in the family. Sepa- 
rate tuition and best care of health of pupils. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, A.B., Harv., 1866. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.1.T.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), H’d hava 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
41 tory and hoses school for boys.—School year 
begins September 17. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 





MicHigan, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and a For catalogue, 
address Col, J. S. RoGERs, Supt. 





ats Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 
e 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOK 
Girls. 





NEw York City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 

‘HE REED SCHOOL. 

Miss Julia G. McAllister, Principal (succeeding Mrs. 
Sylvanus “a d, who continues as visitor.) 27th year 
be oes Oct. 

NEw Yorx, Kingston-on- Hudson. 
OLDEN HiItLL PREPARATORY 
School for “oe #450 = annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 








NEW York, § Syracuse. ’ 
Rs. ALFRED WILKINSOWN’S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett mite 
Thomas Wentworth lgginson, Hon. Andrew D. White 


Norta CAROLINA, Asheville. 


YA VENSCRUFT SCHUUL.—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head ! 


Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxford. 





Schools. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from Sneentn ee College for Women.—The 
Program, = e graduate and ge 
courses of study for the academic year, will sent 
on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, } North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business. ce -first year September 
10. Board and tuition, $240. raduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges, Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. Bavuuas, P P.O. Box 41. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, , 1350 350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, wrench, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 29, 1890. 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





ENGLAND, 40 miles from London. 
ERFECL SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. Forany period. Happy holiday home 
if required. Lady speaks from personal experience. 
Son h ghly laced in best U. S. School on return. 
— Cc Carruth, Booksellers, 340 W ashington’ St: 
Boston. 


‘FRANCE, Necusy, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de 


A R.A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
N. Y. Louis LOMBARD, Director. 


Teachers, etc. 
R. F. de G., ENGLISH M.A., OXON., 


Fellow Coll. Organists (Organist St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford), desires an appointment as organist 
and choirmaster. Good organ and musical service re- 
quired. Highest musical references given. Address 

GODALMING, Surrey, England. 


E, OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 


P ibeciake’ UCTION IN GERMAN LAN- 

guage (Combination Method) and Literature. Spe- 

cial rates for classes. H. Zick, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), 53 

East haens St. 

[ ANTED.— a competent 4 young lady de 
sires position as teacher of Latin or mathema- 

tics. .C., care of Nation, 


YWARILES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 

Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 

















Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


YE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., "and 120% South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal.  100- age eqency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. FisK & Co 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
Agency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
tors. Location near = centre of —— of the 
U.S. Apply t . B. RuGGLEs, Manager, 
Room C, Palace Hotel el Building, Cincinnati, O. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and families. French, Ge rman, and S “ 
nish spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150 Sth Av., cor. 20th S 


ia TEA CHER s° 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S 
Estab ished 185. 3 E ast Lith St., /N, ‘N.Y. 





UROPEAN WINTER AND “SUM- 


mer Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rodans, ‘well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’ hote or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachergof 
the languages, history, science, art, music, etec., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care ‘and 
skilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphicts sent on application. 


AKE GEORGE, NEW YORK.—FOR 
sale—About one hundred acres of land, very de- 
sirably located between Caldwell and Bolton, with a 
long ‘shore-frontage, cottage-house, farmhouse, and 
barn, near ~~ head of the lake. Address 
S. P. BLaks, 19 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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NORTHERN INVESTMENT CO. 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. A. A. HOWE, Treasurer. 


Dividend first five years, payable quarterly, by coupon, 
and collectable through any National Bank. 
Traders’ National Bank, Boston, Massachuset 

Dividends will increase in amount after coupons are 
Real Estate costing $800,000, 


t S$ L024 per 


Company owns 


all paid. 


Present value over $900,000. Stock sel! 


share. Est 
Parties desiring to purchase stock can cut this adver 
tisement out and fill in their name and number of shares 


wanted, or fill out similar order and send at, with « 
for amount desired, and stock will be forwarded at or 
by registered letter. 


for full particulars. 


Address George Leonard, as above 

*lease mention this paper 
Praia Up Capital, 

February 1, 1891, about SBBOO,OOO. 
Par Value Stock, $100 per Share. | 
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American Book Sony 
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6% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 
a ee 
Kansas City. me. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY. 


239 Broadway, - = 
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English, Irish, and Scotch 
Cheviots, Serges, Diagonals 
Checks, Stripes, and Mixtures. 





TONE, 


2 , WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
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S17 Market Space 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE FORMULA OF PROFESSOR PERCY. 

From the Vital principle of the Brain of the Or and the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat, 

For mo ethan twenty years Physicians have used and recommended this Brain principie, asthe 
best restorer of vigor and impaired rita/vy. Thousands o: the worid's best Brain workers, college 
students, and those engaged in athletic sports, have maintained their bodily an 
use. 

It is not a ** Patent Medicine *’; the formula is on every label 

It is a vital nutrient PhospHIte, nota Laboratory PhospraTEe. 

Descriptive pamphlet, with teatimonials, free. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St.. N.Y. Druggists, or sent by marl, 
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The American Guaranty Loan 
and Investment Co. 


rporated under the laws of the State of Colorado 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - $100,000. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


WITH ATHENIAN 


YOUTHS. — 


Five selected dialogues translated from 
Plato. By the author of ‘A Day in Athens 
with Socrates,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 
These translations are distinguished for their 
vitality and their tidelity to the spirit of the 
originals. They illustrate, in the personalities 


of the leading characters, the typical Athenian 
youth of the time. 


TALKS 


Previous Volumes.—Socrates— Talks with So- 
crates about Life—A Day in Athens with 
Socrates. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents, 

** Eminent scholars attest the skill and truth 
with which the versions are made. We can con- 
fidently speak of their grace and clearness,’’-- 
W. D. HOWELLS, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO WHIST. 


By FisHER AMES. With the Laws of the 
Game. 16mo, 75 cents, 


The purpose of this book is to furnish a prac- 
tical guide for piayers in the various contingen- 
cies of a hand according to the best authorities, 
al! the latest improvements of the ‘** American 
Leads *’ system being adopted. 
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UNITED STATES. 


The Administrations of Jefferson and Madi- 
son, 1801-1817. By HENRY ADAMS. Nine 
Volumes, 12mo, with Maps. Tho set ina 
box, $18.00, 

**No more spirited, graphic, or picturesque 
study could be desired. Its style is animated, 
clear, and impressive. Its portraits are vivid 
and well colored, Its descriptions are masterly. 
Altogether this deserves to rank with the best of 
the time.’’"— NV, ¥. Tribune, 


LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON. 
With 50 Il- 








By Col. WILLIAM C. CHURCH. 
lustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
** Two noble volumes, The task has been very 
well performed. The book will remain a monu- 
ment to Ericsson’s genius, and of the transcend- 


evt importance of the service he rendered,’’— 
Chicago Advance. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 

New Views of Sacred Places. By EDWARD 

L. Witson, With 140 lilustrations from 

Photographs by the author. Large 8vo, 
$3.50. 

** A handsome and most valuable volume, In 

his efforts to obtain accuratc transcripts of scenes 


he bas succeeded as no one perhaps has succeed- 
ed before.’’—Christian Union. 


ELECTRICITYIN DAILY LIFE 


A Popular Account of the Application of 
Electricity to Every-day Uses. With 120 
lilustrations, 8vo, $3.00, 

**This complete and comprehensive work is 
the joint production of ten practical electricians. 
Itis altogether better than any on the subject 
that has appeared.’ —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


BALLADS. 


By Rospert Louis STEVENSON. 
$1.00. 


**Like everything that Mr. Stevenson does, 
they are full of picturesque movement and the 
warmth of life. One turns to re-read ever and 
again with increasing fascivation.’’ — Boston 
Times. 
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The Economic Basis of Protec- 
TION. By Stmon N. PaTten, Ph.D. (Halle), 
Prof. of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘A valuable addition to the library of Political 
Economy, whether one agrees with its conclusions or 
not.”—The Week, Toronto, Canada, 


The Premises of Political Eco- 
NOMY. By Simon N. Patten, Pb. dD. 
(Halle), 12mo, cloth $1.50, 

“*A modest but werful treatise. In its line, it is 
one of the marked books of the season, and to the 


student of deep and vital questions of economics it must 
be highly valuable.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


Jesus in Modern Life. By At- 
GERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of ‘Saul,’ 
‘A Feather from the Worild’s Wing,’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.25, 


**Itis full of clear thought, vigorous reasoning, and 
genuine erudition.”—Jndianapolis Sentinel. 


Messalina. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of 
* Jesus in Modern Life,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


“*A dramatic poem of unusual power. It abounds 
in strong situations and lines of great beauty and 
force.’’— Washington Tribune. 


Absaraka; Or, Wyoming Opened. 


Being the Experience of an Officer’s Wife 
on the Plains. By Con. Henry B, Car- 
RINGTON, U.S. A., Author of * Carrington’s 
Patriotic Reader,’ ete. Sixth Edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


**No reader who wishes to be really informed con- 
cerning Indian life, manners, and customs should fail 
4 procure this most interesting volume.’’—St. Louis 

ost, 


The German Soldier in the Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By J. G. 
ROSENGARTEN. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 2mo, cloth, $1.00, 


“An important contribution to our war history. 
The Germans, skilled in strict discipline and instant 
obedience to orders, have been useful in war as they 
are valuable in peace, and a history of their military 
engagements, given with care and accuracy, is wel 
comed.’’— Boston Journal. 


A Dream of a Modest Prophet. 
By M. D. LEGGErt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


‘*It is based upon the idea of Mars being the planet 
of our next existence. There the human race is 
exalted and purified, and all the blunders and sins of 
this earth are wiped out, so that there isa very happy 
state of religion, politics, morals, commerce, and all 
industry. he writer is adevout believer in Christ, 
and his book is one to encourage all who are sincere, 
and to strengthen those who may be inclined towards 
seepticism.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Mysteries of Godliness. By Ho- 
RATIO G. KERN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


** The sincere, intelligent effort of a devoted layman 
to present in a clear and rational form the evangelical 
plan of human salvation. ””—Zion’s Heraid, Boston. 


THE WORKS OF EDWARD B. LATCH. 


Indications of the First Book of 
MOSES CALLED GENESIS, 12mo, cloth, 
$1,50. 

** A strikingly original and earnest work, designed by 
the author to give the chronology and the chief di- 
visions of the epoch from creation to the end of time, 
with dates of remarkable events in the world’s his- 
tory.”—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Indications of the Book of Job. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A Review of the Holy 


12mo, cloth, $2.50, 
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JUST OUT: 
THE STORY OF THE 
REAR COLUMN 
OF STANLEY'S 
EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPE- 
DITION. 


By the late JAMES 8S. JAMISON. 


1 vol., large 8vo, 500 pages, cloth, $3.50; 1 vol., 
large 8vo, 500 pages, half. Am. Russia, $4.50, 

With over 100 Illustrations from original draw- 
ings by the author, and a Map of the Congo River, 
a valuable Natural History Appendix, and a Let- 
ter from Tippu Tib. 

Mr. Jameson was the Naturalist of the Expe- 
dition, and his standing and character was such 
that hisinteresting statements regarding the ill- 
fated Rear Column will carry great weight and 
do mucb towards placing the blame for its 
misfortunes where it properly belongs. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
RULES OF CIVILITY 


Traced to their Sources and Restored. 


By MONCURE D. ConWAY. 
Small 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, $1.00, 


With an interesting explanatory and descrip- 
tive Introduction by thecompiler, These Rules, 
commenced by Washington when not more than 
fifteen vears of age, were found among bis manu- 
scripts pre-erved in the State Archives. Irving 
mentioned them in his * Lifeof Washington,’ but 
gave no quotations therefrom. 





THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


By RupyYARD KIPLING. With a 
which materially increases its iength 


new ending 
and 
consequent interest. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


gilt, $1.25, 


THE SALEM SEER. 


Being Chapters from the Life of Ciarles H. Fos- 
ter, the most celebrated Spiritual Medium of 
the Nineteenth Century, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.25, 





Second Edition. 


UPWARD STEPS OF - 
SEVENTY YEARS. 


By Gites B. STEBBINS. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


** His autobiography of seventy years covers 
the mostexciting and progressive period of Ame- 
rican history, aid contains many interesting and 
vaiuabie reminiscences.’’—Unity. 


**It is a series of reminiscences of an active 
life, with sketches of notabie men and women 
with whom the writer bas come in contact. [t 
is both interesting and profitable reading.”’-— 
Chicago Inter-Ucean, 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


United States Book Co. 


150 Worth St., New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue Supreme Court having taken juris- 
liction of the Suwyieard case, the case is 
J 


now to be argued like any other in which 
private rights and property are involved 
owner of the complains 
that his ship was seized in Bering Sea 
when she was engaged in lawful enterprise 
fifty-nine miles from any land, and was 
brought before a District Court of the United 
States in Alaska acting asa court of admi 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction, and that said 
ship is in danger of being condemned and so'd 
contrary to the right and contrary to the 
law of nations. Wherefore, he prays that 
said District Court may be hibited, et 


} 


he faywar 


pro 
The Attorney-General of the United 
States, we are told in a des; 
Tribune, 


Hiv.tea, € , 


etc. 


yatch to the 


was taken somewhat by sur 


prise by the action of the Supreme 
Court. But at the State Department 
this action ‘‘is not giving rise to either 


apprehension or alarm.” On the con 
trary, Mr. Blaine ‘‘commends it most 
warmly.” The telegram goes on to say that 
Mr. Blaine is ‘‘ willing to submit to 1 


Supreme Court the whole dispute for 


tration, providing he has an opportunity to 


submit, not simply a single law point, as is 
done in the present case, where the 
court is asked to decide the legality 


of a seizure inside [outside ?] the 
limit, but the entire question, in- 
volving among many other things a defini- 
tion of the jurisdiction exercised by Russia 
in Bering Sea and its legality; her power 
to dispose of such rights, if rights they 
were ; the exact nature of the jurisdict 


three- 
mile 


ichion 
acquired by the United States, together with 
all historical and not merely legal lights 
thrown upon the subject; 
irisdiction for 


iI 
States in that sea, 


the 
many years of the 
etc.” 





All this is very droll as touching a law- 
suit where a record has been made up, 
and where issue has been joined, and where 
a rule has been entered requiring the infe- 
rior court to show cause within a certain 
time why a certain writ should rot 
“Tf,” continues the telegram, ‘‘ Mr. B 


issue 


ne 
had & guarantee that all of these points would 
be submitted to the court, and, furthermor 
that the British Government wouid agret 
to bind itself by the decision of such a tri 
nal, and that it would not, asin the present 


case, announce unofficially that it will dis 
regard the decision of the court, accordin 


as it suits its convenience or not, he would 
be willing enough to accept the arbitration 


of the Supreme Court.” The public may 
reasonably ask what practical end ist 


O OC 
gained by Mr. Blaine’s willingness to accept 
arbitration of an impossible kind under im- 


possible circumstances. Of what use is his 
readiness to turn into the Supreme Cou 


, 
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press debate, he 


If it were serious- 
ly proposed in the House of Commons that 


own political opponents, 


the leader of the majority on the floor should 
have the power to decide which of the mi 
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nority was to be allowed to speak and 
when the minority had talked enough, it 
would be received with shouts of deri- 
sion; and yet this is exactly what Speaker 
Reed's rules did in the louse of Representa 
In England the Speaker is a strictly 
who studiously 


tives. 
judicial cflicer, 
from all partisan connection with pending 
Speaker Reed is nothing of the 


abstains 


measures. 
sort. Heis a tierce and avowed partisan, 
and stumped his own State last fall in that 
character, and took to himself the credit of 
pushing through the McKinley Bill. To take 
on bimself under these circumstances the 
task of putting down the minority in de- 
fence of anovel and unforeseen measure, was 
probably one of the most absurd pieces 
of partisanship ever witnessed. In truth, 
we can recall nothing like the position 
he occupied last winter, and still occu- 
pies, in the history of parliamentary bodies 
within the present century, except that occu- 
pied by De Morny and Rouher in the French 
Senate and Corps Législatif respectively, 
under the Second Empire. These two ofli- 
cers performed for the Emperor the exact 
functions which Mr. Reed has been tryiag 
to perform for the protected manufacturers. 





The appearance of the new Senator from 
Kansas, as described in the despatches, is 
rather startling. ‘* A gruflly hoarse but low- 
toned voice issuing from a sea of long, dark 
beard flowing nearly to bis waist,” demanding 
in the Senate the issue of unlimited money 
directly by the Government to the people, 
might well produce a depressing effect on the 
stock market, and bring American securities 
home from Europe. But any one who 
reads the speech he made after his election 
will readily see that the Judge is by no 
means a shape of dread. He is apparent- 
ly one of those extremely active-minded 
men who always come to the front in revo- 
Jutionary times, and the times in the West 
just now are very revolutionary. The 
rapidity with which he has changed his 
opinions in the past shows how open he 
is to conviction, and makes it pretty cer- 
tain that when brought in contact, in 
Washington, with new ways of looking at 
things, and new currents of thought, he 
will again revise them. He was once, it 
seems, an ardent Republican ; he has now 
completely repudiated his old party. He 
was once a strong protectionist; he is now a 
free-trader. The particular craze which 
now dominates him is the notion that the 
Government ought to Jend money to all 
comers at low rates of interest—presumably 
without security. It may seem odd that a 
man who has education enough to write 
books and edit newspapers, should never 
have sat down and thought out for himself 
how this system would work in practice, or 
how money which anybody could have for 
the asking could retain its efficiency as a 
measure of the value of other things, which 
is its sole function. The explanation is to 
be found, we think, in the tremendous force 
with which a popular coasensus acts on in- 
dividuals. Hardly any man can resist the 


pressure on his own mind of the general 











agreement of all his neighbors in any ab- 
surdity, however great. In a community of 
obstreperous debtors or borrowers, even the 
most sensible man after a while begins to 
feel the necessity of giving security for loans 
to be a piece of monstrous oppression; and 
the difficulty of getting money at all with- 
out selling something, to be the result of some 
hidden defect in the national system of 
finance. The extreme form of this phe- 
nomenon is to be found in the well-known 
peril to mental soundness which lies in pro- 
longed attendance on or association with the 
insane. 





Mr. Peffer’s defeated competitor, Ingal’s, 
is in the meantime getting that consolation 
which awaits all charlatans In our day, in the 
shape of invitations to lecture. This, too, is 
his time to consider and act promptly on pro- 
posals from dime museums. There is a gold- 
en moment, in these careers, for purposes of 
public exhibition which, once gone, never re- 
turns. Mr. Ingalls, indeed, carries with him 
into his retirement the proud consciousness 
that heisamale. Of this character no legis- 
lature can deprive him. The ‘‘ Epicenes ” 
whom he has so often held up to scorn, 
may now laugh at him, but they cannot de- 
prive him, even in this hour of adversity, of 
his sex. History will record that he was the 
most distinguished male, gud male, in the 
United States Senate towards the close of 
the first century of the national existence. 
Now that he has been beaten, Repub/ican 
newspapers are very frank in declaring 
that he is an arrant demagogue who ought 
to have been beaten. But he is no worse 
demagogue to-day than he had shown him- 
self to be over and over again during the 
last few years; and yet during these years 
the Republican Senators twice conferred 
upon him the highest honor in their gift 
by making him President of the Senate, and 
Republican organs had no word of protest 
to utter, 





The Omaha Farmers’ Alliance resolved 
among other things on January 28, ‘‘ that 
the volume of the currency be increased to 
$50 per capita,” and then at the same time 
‘*demanded” that paper money be placed on 
an equality with gold—probably the heavi- 
est burden ever put upon public financiers. 
One of the Omaha papers, the Morning 
World-Herald, apropos of this, supplies the 
farmers with the following wisdom : 


‘* The charge is, that the undue scarcity of 
money, owing to the failure of the Government 
to provide an adr quate supply, has a tendency 
to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
This idea finds confirmation by the examples 
of two European nations. France is one, 
England the other. In France the supnrly of 
money amounts to about $60 per person—that is 
to say, ; 
but in England the circulating medium 
amounts to only about $15 per person, 
that is to Say, omummeees The circulating 
medium, therefore, is about four times as great 
per person in democratic France as in auto- 
cratic England. How about pauperism ? Eng- 
land is compelled to spend $60,000,000 a year 
to take care of paupers, that is to SHV, —_ 
; but in France 
the annual expenditure tor the care of paupers 
is only $10,000,000, that isto say —__, Or 
only one-sixth what it is in England.” 


There would not be much use in going into 











the question of fact with an economist of 
this sort; we cite the passage as in part an 
explanation of the ideas about currency 
which are now ravaging the West. <A very 
large body of the farmers of that region are 
now really peasants fresh from Europe, with 
all the prejudices and all the liability to 
deception of their class. The old boast 
about ‘‘ American intelligence” does not 
any longer apply in any sense to large bo- 
dies of population in the Northwest. Most 
of our political questions are very tough 
subjects for them, but acruel fate could 
not have selected a more unfortunate sub- 
ject for them to vote on, when they get here, 


, 


than the regulation of the currency. No 
enemy of democracy has, in fact, ever 


imagined a grosser reductio ad absurdum of 
the democratic theory than the submission to 
the popular vote of the question how much 
currency a commercial nation ought to have, 
and of what material it should be made. 





The extract we have made above from 
the World-H/erald shows the kind of help 
the farmers get in forming their opinions on 
these questions from the only political 
guides they have —the locai newspapers. 
The editor is about as well informed us they 
are—in fact, does little for them except to 
put their ideas in type. He ought, of 
course, to be a man who could tell the 
convention that if national prosperity and 
individual happiness and comfort depended 
on the volume of the currency, and the 
Government could make the volume of the 
currency what it pleased, it would be almost 
criminal to fix the amount at $50, or, 
indeed, at any figure whatever. It would 
be the duty of a civilized government 
to go on issuing fresh currency until 
pauperism and even poverty not only 
had been reduced, but had totally dis- 
appeared. If by means of a currency of 
$60 per head France has cut down the cost 
of maintaining her paupers to $10,000,000, 
it is very wrong of her not to proceed 
to issue as much more currency as will 
cause the extirpation of pauperism. 
In fact, if poverty can be extirpated 
by currency, and currency may be any- 
thing the Government pleases, we have 
at last discovered the philosopher’s stone, 
and the greatest cause of human mi-ery is 
on the point of disappearing. Can any man 
who is concerned about the future of the 
country, read these farmers’ lucubrations on 
national finance without feeling the enor- 
mous importance of having the mechanism 
of exchange (we will, to avoid offence, say 
nothing about’ the principles of taxation), 
taught in the public schools ? 





It is scarcely necessary for any one to waste 
strength in attacking the compulsory-voting 
proposition which Goy. Hill has been urg- 


ing upon the Legislature for the past 
three years, for the plan never has 
had any support among the members 


and is not likely to have any. There is 
something quite ludicrous in the advocacy 
of this most theoretical of all reforms by a 
Governor who professes such boundless con- 
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tempt for ‘‘theorists” of all kinds. He 
thinks it would be ‘unconstitutional ” to 
compel a free American citizen to vote by 
means of a blanket ballot, because that 
would require him to cast a ballot upon 
which were the names of candidates not 
of his choice; but he is warmly in favor 
of compelling all citizens to register and vote, 
no matter whether they wish to or not, and 
of organizing in support of such compulsion 
an elaborate system of fines and penalties, 
and an illimitable body of officials to enforce 
them. So far as interference with the 
‘‘ constitutional ” rights of citizens was 
concerned, this would make the voting of a 
blanket ballot appear somewhat trifling. 





The preliminary report of the Commission 
on Taxation in New Jersey is a depressing 
document. It is not altogether prepossessing 
tosee that the Commission selected as one of 
their counsel the son of the Governor under 
whose administration they were appointed ; 
but this, we suppose, can nowadays be re- 
garded as only a trifling indelicacy. But it 
is truly deplorable that the representatives of 
a great and enlightened community should 
publish the record of their flounderings 
among the meshes of antiquated fallacies 
from which an acquaintance with the 
elementary principles of economics would 
have delivered them. Thus, they lay it 
down as indisputable that obligations and 
promises to pay are property that should be 
taxed just like tangible wealth; that if the 
depositors in a bank draw their checks for a 
million dollars. there is an actual creation 
ex nthilo of a million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty having ‘‘ every characteristic that should 
induce it to contribute towards the expenses 
of the State.”” As the Clearing-house records 
show a weekly creation of property of this 
kind to the extent of a billion of dollars, 
statesmen who consider it the true policy 
for a State to levy all the taxes possible are 
naturally eager for the exploitation 
new source of revenue. 


of this 





The puerility of this report is further ma- 
nifested by the statement that no dissatis- 
faction with the tax law of Massachusetts is 
known in that State, and by the suggestion 
that evasion of taxes upon property of the 
kind above described could be prevented by 
refusing the aid of the courts in the collec- 
tion of notes not stamped as listed by the as- 
sessor. The Commissioners apparently sup- 
pose that capitalists are under some com- 
pulsion to lend their money in New 
Jersey, where they obtain a less return than 
they can get elsewhere. Undoubtedly there 
are serious abuses under the present sys- 
temin that State, some of which are correct 
ly described in this report, but we fear that 
no improvement js to be expected as a result 
of the labors of the present Commission. 
Unhappily, a large proportion of the most 
intelligent citizens of New Jersey have no 
time to attend to the proceedings of their 
Legislature, and it is quite probable that 
some barbarous laws will be enacted before 
they are aroused. 
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The pressure of intelligent public sentt 
ment of all parties in Boston for the reten 
tion of Gen. Corse as Postmaster has becom 
strong that both Hoar and 


Dawes are said to have yielded to it, and to 


s9 Senators 
have recommended his reappointment to the 
Thetr cx } 


dk this has 
greatly exasperated the Machine Republicans 


President. urse in doing 
of Boston, and they are multiplying their 
efforts to the President that the 
future of the Republican party in Massa 
upon appointment of 
a Republican as Postmaster of Boston. They 
admit that Gen. Corse has made a! most 
ideal Postmaster, The 
President, as re; recent 
White 
from various States, 


convince 


chusetts hangs the 
an 
but he is a Democrat 
in 


resented many 


House interviews with delegations 
is strongly inclined to 
the view that no man but a Republican 
should hold 
Hoar 


great perplexity, if not positive pain 


ard the attitude of 
and Dawes 


office, ™ 


nators bim 
He 


has a natural sympathy with the Massachu 


must cause 


setts Republic an leader who said, in refer 
ence to this Post. 


tice controversy, that he 


Republican ticket 
every time forthe sake of keeping the Demo 


crats in office.” 


was not voting the 


Cir 
American 


The decision of Judge Wallace, in the 
cuit Court on Monday, that any 
may take and sell for his own profit all that 


goes under the name ‘‘of the ninth edition 


of the Encyclopedia Britannica,’ provid 
ed he doves not use articles therein 
written by Americans—an_ infinitesimally 


of 


good law, and yet 


whole—is doubt! 


the 
we trust there is 


small portion 


honest man or woman in this community 


who wil! read it without a blush of 
shame and indignation. It means that 
American jurisprudence sanctions and 
even protects the wholesale, deliberate 


advertised theft of the fruits of another 


} , 
} ’ ‘ 


man’s labor and capital, provided that other 
man be born under a foreign flag. It is 
therefore, a decision which, without mean 


ing any disrespect to the learned judge wh 


delivered it, ought never to have been he ard 


from any tribunal but that of an Alverine 
Cadi in the o d days of the Corsairs I 
actually makes mockery of our religion and 


of our morality, and brings disgrace on ot 


courts and Legislature. Of course there 
are plenty of Gallios among us who think 
it injudicious to say these things lest 
the thieves should get angry nd 
steal more than ever But theft and 
brigandage Were never yet suppressed by 
soft-sawder. They have been always put 
down by the anger of honest men and the 


shame and sorri 


»w of religious men 


The Waterbury American has construed 


our remarks on the recommendations of the 
Board of Arbitration of this State touching 
the railroad service, as concurrence in the 
Board’s plan of settling differences be- 
tween the officers of the road and the 
employees. Their suggestion was that 
these differences should be referred to the 


of arbitration, and 
the American points out, justly enough, that 


i 
decision of a State board 
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this Board would probably be in most cases 
a political body, with strong leanings to 


‘the 


nd against 
that under these 


wards ‘‘ the poor man ” 


b'oated corporation,” and 


conditions the maintenance of discipline 


would be impossible. We had no inten 
tion of giving in our adhesion to this 
particular part of the arrangement. What 





we recommended was the general re 
reanization of the railroad service on & 
semi military basis, like the Police and Fire 


Departments ailroad corporations had, 


whenever they wished to dismiss a man for 
. sitetiile 
incompetency or miscot duct, to go outside 


. ) <a 
to a political board for permission, their ser 


vice would not be organized on a semi 
military basis, but rather on what we 
should call a bunkum  Dbasis As in the 
military police, and fire services, the of 


fences of railroad emp'oyees would, unc 


the plan we have suggested, be in tit 
cases pun shabie summarily by the timnic 


liate superior, in graver cases by some sor 


of tribunal like a court martial within the 
service. This. however, is a matter of deta 

What civilized communitie lemand and 
will have is, that men who have voluntarily 
taken charge of great lines of commupica ’ 
and have the lives, health, and happiness, at a 
business interests of millions largely depen 
dent on their fidelity, shall not be allowed t& 
abandon their trains and switches and tele 
graphic instruments suddenly and without 
notice n their mere whim or caprice, orina 
gust of passion or delusion, any more than a 
sailor is permitted to refuse duty a cale at 
sea. or a soldier to throw down his rifle in 
the presence of the enemy The thing is 
preposterous on its face, and cannot last 


interview with Sir John Macdonald 


the Premierof Canada, which was published 


the other dav. on the subject of a commer- 
cial treatv with the United States had a note 
of shrillness which is rather unusual with 
that statesmat li means annexation, that 
is, treason,” s iid the excited statesman « f 
the Dominion. Sir John is the leader of 
the high-tariff party as well as of the Con 
servatives, and, like our own high-tariff 
eaders, be sees bow helpful it may be at 


times to ‘‘wave the bloody shirt.” Commer 
cial freedom is becoming popular on both 


So, on our side, the fright- 
cried out in the last 
‘* Rebel brigadiers!”’ 


sides of the line 
ened protectionists 
Presidential campaign, 
and they actually saved a good many votes 
in that way. Since the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley Bill and the tremendous rebuff that 
they received in the elections, they have been 
trying to pass a Force Bill, in order to turn 
public attention away from the tariff and to 
bring back the rebel brigadiers as a political 
issue. This thought was probably running 
in the mind of Sir John when he called 
commercial union with the United States 
‘annexation, that is, treason.” We had 
reciprocity with Canada ten or twelve years 
without any symptoms or talk of annexa- 
tion. Reciprocity was not technically com- 
mercial union, but if it had been such, the 
political consequences would have been in 





no Wise different. 
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MR. WINDOM’S LEGACY, 


Tue death of Sccretary Windom in this 
city on Thursday was one of those fatalities 
which shock us more by their suddenness 
than by their calamitousness. Mr. Windom 
had filled high places and enjoyed large 
honors, and was well on toward the Psalm- 
ist’s period of life, being in his sixty-fourth 
year. Yet he appeared to be at the maxi- 
mum of his powers, and he certainly occu- 
pied a place not easy to fill. Being cut off 
in an instant of time, without a premonitory 
symptom, so far as the public had any 
knowledge, his loss is more deeply impress- 
ive thanif he had succumbed to some linger- 
ing illness. Yet all of us who survive him 
for some brief space would, upon reflection, 
prefer to go as he went rather than to yield 
life inch by inch. 

Mr. Windom was one of those useful 
average statesmen who are necessary to all 
countries, and who keep things going in 
about the right way from generation to gene- 
ration. He had twice filled the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and iu both instances 
creditably. On the first occasion he accom- 
plished what was then a considerable feat of 
financiering, although now it is looked upon 
ascommonplace enough. He funded a portion 
of the public debt bearing 5 per cent. interest 
into 314 and 3 per cents, without new borrow- 
ing, without even printing new bonds, and 
without losing the Government’s option to 
redeem them at any time, by simply stamp- 
ing a few words upon them. This operation in- 
volved questions of constitutional law as well 
as of finance. Although the operation now 
seems very simple, it was not so at the time 
when it was performed. Therefore Mr. 
Windom created a precedent of some magni- 
tude, which has the force of law for all com- 
ing time. [tis not given to many Secretaries 
of the Treasury to do this. He has linked 
his name with a method of public finance 
which will be useful whenever in the future 
like circumstances shall arise. 

His usefulness was proved in another way 
when Mr, Harrison came to make up his 
Cabinet. At that time Mr. Windom had 
taken up his residence in New York, and had 
become engaged in business here as one 
of the promoters of the Broadway Arcade 
Railway. He had separated himself from 
the State of Minnesota, whose Senator he 
had formerly been, and from the line of po- 
litical preferment. Probably nobody was 
more surprised than himself when he was 
called to take the second place in the Cabi- 
net at Washington. His selection, after Mr. 
Allison had declined the place, was a matter 
of sheer necessity on the part of the incom- 
ing President. No political faction was 
placated by his appointment. No geographi- 
cal section was flattered by it. He was the 
only man of sufficient reputation in both poli- 
tics and finance who could be induced to take 
the place; and, as we have said, he filled the 
office a second time creditably. We have had 
occasion to differ from him seriously now and 
then, but we recognize the fact that, even if 
his policy was open to question at times, 
the difficulties which beset him, which were 
more political than financial, were extreme- 





ly perplexing, especially those relating to 
silver and the tariff. 

The last words that Mr. Windom spoke 
were an earnest and very emphatic protest 
against the introduction of the silver stan- 
dard—that is, against the Free-Coinage 
Bill. This is his last will and testament, his 
legacy to those who come after him in the 
high office he held, and to his fellow-coun- 
trymen. His words on Thursday evening 
are weighted with peculiar significance, be- 
cause they must be taken as the settled 
policy of the President. A Secretary of the 
Treasury speaking on that theme must be 
assumed to represent the Administration. 
Therefore, for all purposes of advertise- 
ment to the country, it is the same as 
though Mr. Harrison himself had spoken. 
What Mr. Windom said on this subject has 
been said by others before him, perhaps— 
there is not much room for originality now, 
after the flood of discussion that has been 
poured forth during the past fifteen years, 
But nobody has put the matter in fewer 
or better chosen words. Here is a single 
paragraph which ought to be read and pon- 
dered by everybody who is capable of rea- 
soving on the subject at all: 

‘* Would our own people await the arrival of 
these silver argosies irom Europe before act 
ing ¢ Not unless the Yankee has lost his quick 
scent of danger ena forgotten his cunning. 
Bank depositors, trust companies, the holders 
of United States notes and g«ld certificates 
would instantiy lock up all the gold at com- 
mand, and then join the panic-inspired proces- 
sion to the Treasury, each and all anxious to be 
in time to grasp the golden prize before it was 
too la‘e. Probably before the swiftest ocean 
greyhound could Jand its silver cargo at New 
York, the last gold dollar within reach would be 
safely hidden away in private boxes, and in the 
vaults of safe-deposit companies, to be brought 
cut only byahbgh premium for exportation. 
This sudden retirement of $6 0,000,000 of gold, 
with the accompanying panic, would cause 
contraction and commercial disaster unparal- 
leled in human experience, and our country 
would at once step down to the silver basis, 
when there would be no longer any induce- 
ment for coinage, and silver dollars would sink 
to their bullion value.” 

There must have been one thought in the 
Secretary's mind back of this which he did 
not utter, and that is, that the only way for 
the Government to keep any gold would be 
tosuspend the payment of it. In other words 
the only way to avoid suspension would be 
to suspend. It would be as well to stop pay- 
ing at the beginning of a run as at the end 
of it. 
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FROM CONNECTICUT. 


PARTY LESSONS 

Tne dispute over the Governorship at the 
Connecticut State capital has, on the whole, 
grown steadily more bitter and involved 
since the Legislature met four weeks ago. 
Not the slightest real progress has been made 
in any direction towards a settlement, and 
the result of a vast deal of partisan finesse 
and gesticulation has been an approach, not 
towards a point of agreement, but towards 
the point of actual collision. But whether 
that collision is to come in the form of vio- 
lence or in the shape of stoppage of legisla- 
tion and tying up State funds, or is at the 
last moment to be luckily avoided, the case 
as it stands offers some serious warnings. 
One cannot see an old and law-abiding New 


England State forced thus to a position ! 











which lacks only the presence of Federal 
troops to remind us of Louisiana during the 
last two years of Grant’s Administration, 
without finding certain elements in the case 
full of instruction, and, it may be hoped, u!tt- 
mately profitable to our statesmen. 

The first and most resonant warning is the 
one to State constitution-makers against 
making the organic law of their common- 
wealths too inflexible. That State constitu- 
tions should not be changed as easily as the 
statutory law is a truth manifest enough, 
but there isequal or perhaps greater danger 
in the other extreme. The latter is the 
trouble with the Connecticut Constitution. 
Adopted at a time (1818) when the Connecti- 
cut towns, as compared with to-day, were 
equal, it made absolutely no provision 
for the differential growth of those towns 


and the unequal distribution of party 
strength in towns of varied _ size. 
The Connecticut Constitution-makers of 


1818 little foresaw the time when New 
Haven would have, say, 150 times the vote 
of the town of Union, while each would he 
sending two representatives to the General 
Assembly, Still less did the old Federalist 
or Democrat desery that in 1890 the Demo- 
crats of the State would poll some 5,000 
majority in twelve Connecticut cities, which 
majority would be almost wasted in choos- 
ing State officers or Federal Senators. Least 
of all, perhaps, did he forecast that the sys- 
tem which he was creating would so become 
the vantage-ground of a minority party as to 
make that party stoutly resist any reform. 
Accordingly those old constitution-makers 
went on, and, by providing. as the only means 
of altering their work, for a majority 
vote in the lower house of one Legislature, 
a two-thirds vote in both houses of the Legis- 
lature next following, and final submission 
to the people, practically locked the door on 
any constitutional change as to which the 
two leading parties might divide. Consti- 
tution-makers have often made mistakes to 
be demonstrated by time and the change of 
material conditions, but in no State, we be- 
lieve, have they left those mistakes so ex- 
ceedingly difficult to correct as in Connecti- 
cut. The warning against adopting con- 
stitutions too iron-bound is clear and em- 
phatic, 

A second lesson from Connecticut is the 
extreme unwisdom of allowing partisan bo- 
dies, and particularly State Legislatures, to 
be ‘‘returning boards” for votes. Alto- 
gether the two houses of the Connecticut 
Legislature have thus far divided some twen- 
ty or thirty t mes on matters pertaining to 
the count of the votes, and each time on 
party lines. If one party had had control of 
both houses, there wou!d have been no broil, 
but there might have been great injustice. As 
itis, with one party controlling the Senate and 
the other the lower house, there has been 
for a month an absolute and obstinate dead- 
lock of which the end is not yet. Large 
bodies like State Legislatures, indeed, have 
all the party irresponsibility which goes with 
numbers, Chosen as party representatives 
and easily susceptible to the party lash and 
the control of leaders, it is hard to imagine 
a group of men less fitted to pass quietly on 
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facts and the law. If we are not tohave the 
experiences of Connccticut repeated in other 


States after close elections, wise state 
craft surely dictates that there must al- 


ways be an appeal to the courts, even 
with the evils those tribunals 
follow political decisions; or else, 
may seem better, State 
body containing, as nearly as may be, 
equal number of party representatives, with 
power to add an arbitrator in case of obsti 
nate difference. Not often, fortunately, are 
the functions of such 
but now and then, when a handful of votes 
teils the story of a Governor, a Federal Sena 


to which 
what 
some canvassing 


an 


a body important; 


tor, or even a national President, won or 
lost, its duties become extremely mo- 
mentous, 


A third lesson, to which we have hereto 
fore called attention, may be derived from 
the working of the Connecticut Secret Bal 
lot Law, to which the present trouble must 
be chiefly attributed. As discussion and in 
vestigation in the State Legislature 
gone on, the obscure cases arising under that 
law have been multip'ied, and one branch of 
cases alone—that of duplicated 
the envelopes — reaches to no less 
80 out of the 168 towns in Connecticut. 
If the law and the equitics were to b 
absolutely determined, it would probably 
mean the endless task of overhauling the 
ballot-boxes in the two bundred 
voting-places in the State. The significant 
thing is, however, that practically all of these 
cases have arisen entirely from letting the 
parties handle the ballots. ‘* Doublet” bal- 
lots, ‘‘marked” ballots, ‘‘ unsealed ” en 
velopes, envelopes ‘‘not endorsed,” and all 
the other causes of rejected votes 
have been absolutely 
adopting the Australian plan, with its genu- 
ine State ballot. States, like Maine and 
others, where the politicians are striving 
to emasculate proposed ballot-laws, can take 
this Connecticut experience 1s a Most solemn 
and timely warning. 

The final suggestion from Connect 
its addition to the general stock of 
which signal the moral decline of the Re- 
publican party. We see of those 
old Yankee commonwea!ths the R 
publican party was born and cradied in the 
‘* moral ideas” of the antislavery conflict 
which us then such men Buck 
ingham Ferry in the forum and 
Sedgwick and Terry in the field. 
Yet now, in later and more de 
generate days of the Republican 
we find it resisting constitutional reform; 
sending to the Federal Senate, to favor 
bills, riacts and Hawleys, who themselves 
hold their seat: hised 
votes ; over and cver again putting in mi 


have 


votes in 


than 


or more 


would 
avoided by simply 


icut is 
events 
there one 
where 


gave as 


and 


the 
party, 
force 
disfranc 


because of 


nority State officers, and willing now, for the 


sake of a Governorship, .o vlunge the Stat 
administration into } 


chaos; v.‘ating even 
the antiquated Constitution behu.? 


which 


it has been intrenched, approvi.« a 
legislative report that is a satire ah 
on fairness and on mathematics, and, 


thus far, refusing to seat a candidate whose 
constitutional majority is unquestioned by 
anybody. If we add the stained personality 
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of Governor Bu keley, the first violator of 
the Secret Ballot Law of the State, as chosen 
leader of the party in ¢ nnecticut, We ¢ b 
taln a picture of Re i ublican party debase 
nent from which its good deacons and 
church-goers may well turn away to the s¢ 
c.usion of their closets, 

THE FROSPECT OF THE ENGLISH 

GENERAL ELECTIONS 

Mr GLADSTONE is justified in attachi: 
great importance to the result of the rece 
bye-election at Hartlepool. The outcome 
of that election tends to show that e sca 
dals and quarrels in whi Mr. Parnell has 
been involved have not arrested the ‘* tlow 
ing tide” of Liberal progress. If that tice 
be not arrested, it is as nearly cert iS ANY 
thing n the future I l CS ¢ 
atthe next gvereral els the ( SCT Vii 
and Liberal-Unionist coalition will lose its 


majority. The more closely the course of po 








itical events in Great Brit luring t is 
four years is studied, the st be 
the evidence of the volume and dirvetion of 
the movement of opinion nst the present 
Government. No one of the members of 
Parliame nt elected f r years s 
Gladstonian has gone ov t th it 
ists. Four members, Vv f 
Barnard Castle and for the Jarrow divisions 
of Durham, for the Wilt vis fW 
shire. and for Linlithgows classed as 
Uni sts when elected, are now back in t 
Li era fo i TI Conservatly mM b r 
for Deptfor ind the Liberal Un sti I 
ber for West Edinburgh, I eir ¢ 
version to home rule « the ¢ 
Hundreds The latter stood, and was re 
elected, as a Glads i 

There have been 45 ntested by lections 
since ®& pier r Sst br s 
encies Which Wer iSO ¢ es 1 at the 
general elec f 1886. The t H 
Rule vol 1 these « SUITE s 1SS5 Was 
but 131 $1 At the bye t s was 
164,818, a gain of i The | st 
vote ros the s { I nu ». 227 to 
150,05 ORI I t p24 l et Hl 
Rule ga was thus 22 543, or t rate 
of 5C0 to each borou r v \ 
the general elect SSO, the rity 
each of 161 cons S Was less ni 
I the ratio of ga msde { } s 
shall t nta latthe next ¢ Ta 
tion i@ Glads 1 tri hw e de 
cisive 

The practical result of the by s 

t transfer of seats from (¢ seTVatives 
und [ sts to | e-Ru'ers bas evel 
more m rk 1 T Te hav ber s Se} 
ten r, ISSO. ¢ s i r é 
Paniia tary seats ig s as at 
Bur 1 Avr e same s ast 
come Vac r i Cx t t i A 
ber fF 6obve-e t s has been ¢ what 
large I f wing table shows th 
I , s of the members r ed 
for ~ V-f ¢ S1i.u¢ { s st the 

st bye- s, at the election of 1886, and 
at ele f 1885, before the Home Rul 
issue 'ivided the old Liberal party 






=] 
5 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
The Hl . ] ‘ Ave ned six 
| t son t ] sis iV st 
| six, and the ¢ rv s These gains 
| Ssos Ate l Nationalists were 
t lat t] ft the seats 
\ is Vv t \ t v The T 
Is » by $ refore, Was 
j 2 ; i 
| tha _ amd 
| ral-l sts’ seats ss than 17 w 
capt i t tT ie Rulers 
Ww t 4 i N seats which be 
‘ ‘ l sts were successful in 
| but t As ar per t f gains at 
t £ TA ( $ cles iD 
whi ¢ v been held, 
Ww ) Vv : 2B R matorit f be 
tween SO a ) t ext Parliament 
If the cor s results of the 
\ C4 s i w xf ~ f ie 
: eral ¢ t soriss ‘ eal s are 
s favor re H Rule major- 
ty whenever a new louse of Commons 
sha e chos It is tr that the results 
i } ng at the hve-elections show 
t the Liber | ts are sti nu- 
rous ¢ hh inifest their strength 
in some constituencies, but the combined 
Liberal and Home-Rule majority in the 
House elected in 1885, ranging as it did 
from 160 to 170, was large enough to permit 
some decrease of Liberal strength and still 
sure a comfortable Liberal majority. 
But if we go alittle further, there will be 


still more reason to predict such a result. 


We find that, in spite of 


he Liberals and Home-Rulers have 


a loss in the popu- 


> elections actually carried more 


These 99 con 


seats than they did in 1885 
ituencies were in 1885 represented by 45 
Conservatives 


and by 





against 3S 


now, 


iscTValiVes, Aas 


and 4 Libera!-Unionists 
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87 Liberals and 17 Nationalists, as 
against the same number of the latter 
and 40 of the former to-day. This win- 
ning of more seats by less votes is of course 
partly due to accidental circumstances, 
but partly to a cause which is likely to exert 
an influence in the general election. If the 
constituencies which gave a Conservative 
majority in 1885 be examined separate- 
ly, it will be found that the Home- 
Rule Liberals were at the bye-elections 
actually stronger in them than were the 
united Liberals in 1885, before the party 
split over Mr. Gladstone’s Home-Rule and 
Land-Purchase Bills. Thus, in the 31 
British constituencies which in 1885 gave a 
Yonservative plurality and were contested 
both in that year and at bye-clections sub- 
sequent to September, 1886, the Conservative 
vote in 1885 was 111,263 and at the bye-elec- 
tions but 107 54 ‘—a loss of 3,723 ; while the 
Liberal vote in 1885 of 86,617 rose to a Home- 
Rule vote of 89,490 at the bye-elections, a 
gain of 2.873, or a net Home-Rule gain of 
6,596. Twenty out of the 81 constituencies 
showed Home- Rule gains, On the other hand, 
out of 29 constituencies which in 1885 gave 
Liberal pluralities, no less than 25 showed 
Conservative or Unionist gains at the bye- 


elections. The total vote in these 29 
constituencies was, in 1885, Conservative 
84,888, Liberal 129,371; at the  bye- 


elections, Conservative and Unionists 98,- 
683, a gain of 13,795, and Liberal 119,917, 
a loss of 9.454, or a net Liberal loss of 23,249. 
It is evident, therefore, that for some reason 
—the dislike to the fusion with a minority of 
the opposite party, so common among the 
lower ranks of all parties everywhere, the 
rise of social and labor questions into in- 
creased importance, the usual tendency to 
turn against the party in power, an actual 
cunversion on the subject of Home Rule, or 
what not—there is a movement of Conserva- 
tive voters away from that party towards 
the Home-Rule Liberals. 

This movement is obscured in constituen- 
cies in which the Liberal vote was originally 
very large by the fact that the Unionist Li- 
berals, while less numerous than in 1886, 
are still more numerous than are the Conser- 
vative recruits to Home Rule. It so hap- 
pens, however, that a considerable falling 
off in the Liberal vote in the consti- 
tuencies which in 1885 gave Liberal 
pluralities, may be less disastrous to that 
party than a much less shrinkage in the 
Conservative constituencies would be to the 
latter organization. In 1885 the greater part 
of the constituencies carried by very small 
majorities returned Conservative membcrs. 
From every possible point of view, it is clear 
that unless recent events have checked 
it, the “flowing tide” is running in 
fast enough and strong enough to 
sweep the Salisbury Government from 
power whenever the general election takes 
place. If it shall turn out that a check has 
been given, it is historically all the more im- 
portant that the failure of the effort to give 
Ireland the control of its own Government 
shall not lead future students to think that 


the movement never was in a fair way to 
succeed. 





QUALITY OF OUR LATEST iMMIGRA- 
TION. 


Tue Official figures of the immigration to 
this country during 1890 reveal some striking 
changes in the nationalities of the new ar- 
rivals from those of previous years. In 
round numoers the total immigration of the 
year was 491,000, or a gain of about 
64,000 over that of the preceding year. 
Nearly half of this total gain came from 
Italy alone, for the number from that coun- 
try exceeded 62,000, and was nearly 83,000 
larger than in 1889, a gain of more than 100 
percent. A smaller numerical but larger 
proportionate gain was shown by Poland, 
which sent nearly 20,000, against less than 
5,000 in 1889. Other countries showing 
gains were Hungary, over 9,000, Russia 
over 7,000, Austria over 6,500, and Bohe- 
mia over 5,000. In fact, the total gains 
from these countries aggregate about 
76,000, or 12,000 more than the net 
gain on the entire immigration from all 
countries combined. There was no material 
gain on the German and Scandinavian totals, 
which remain about the same, and there was 
a considerable falling off in the English, 
Scotch, Irish, Netherland, and Swiss. The 
German still leads all others,standing at about 
96,000, but the Italian has gone ahead not 
only of the Swedish and Norwegian, but of 
the Irish, and stands next to the German. 


For the first time in the history of the 
country the number of Italians entering it 
exceeded the number of Irish, and also ex- 
ceeded any previous Italian total in a single 
year, the nearest approach to the 62,000 of 
1890 being the 47,000 of 1888. The Irish 
total for 1890, a little over 58,000, is below 
that of any previous year, with two excep- 
tions, since 1880. A lower limit was reached 
in 1885, when less than 50,000 came, and again 
in 1886, when less than 538,000 came. All the 
countries, except Italy, which show gains are 
those of Slavic races, the immigration from 
which has been regarded hitherto as the 
least desirable of all that has come hither, 
while all the countries which remain sta- 
tionary or show a falling off are those from 
which the most desirable foreign additions 
to our population have been drawn for the 
past quarter of acentury. These are large 
general facts which may well call for serious 
consideration. 

There are special causes for this increase 
in the Italian and Slavic inflow. The Ita- 
lians are brought here in response to de- 
mands from this side of the ocean for a 
class of laborers who will work at low prices 
and will not be led into strikes. Those of 
them who come from the northern and 
central portions of Italy are usually strong, 
powerful men and women, sober, indus- 
trious, and moral, and capable of en- 
during great fatigue. This estimate of 
them is quoted from the report of our 
former Consul-General at Rome, Mr. Alden. 
Those coming from southern Italy, accord- 
ing to the same authority, are less desirable. 

The large increase in Polish immigratio’, 
is due entirely to the persecution of the Jé ws 
in Russia. Some of this immigratior, is of 
excellent character, andjsome of it *; quite 











the reverse, It has been directed to this coun- 
try through the exertions of Baron Hirsch, 
and the most serious question in regard to it 
has been that of a proper distribution of the 
new arrivals throughout the country. A 
Hebrew society in this city, which is work- 
ing in connection with the Baron, is con- 
sidering the matter, and a solution is looked 
for within a short time. 

The countries which contribute most heavi- 
ly to the Anarchist population of our large 
cities are Austria and Bohemia, and, though 
those countries send us some industrious im- 
migrants who become desirable citizens, 
there is good cause for uneasiness in the 
rapid growth of additions from those quar- 
ters. The large increase in Hungarians is 
due almost entirely to the importation 
of large gangs of them by the miners 
and manufacturers of Pennsylvania and 
other States, who have substituted them for 
other laborers who struck for higher wages 
They have many of the characteristics of 
Chinese laborers, working very cheaply and 
living upon very meagre fare. For their 
presence in the United States, the American 
laborer has to thank the protected manufac- 
turers and other loud-mouthed friends of 
American workingmen. 

The most serious aspect of the immigra- 
tion statistics is the evidence they give that 
the tide of German, Scandinavian, English, 
Scotch, Dutch, and Swiss arrivals has been 
checked, These nationalities have always 
furnished the most desirable additions which 
have been made from alien soils to our popu- 
lation. Their representatives are frugal, in- 
dustrious, of good average intelligence, and 
the great majority of them come to this coun 
try to make homes for themselves and become 
citizens. They have built up thousands of 
acres in the Western States, changing 
them from a barren wilderness into fruitful 
farms. They become householders almost 
from the moment of their arriva!, and from 
the nature of the case become also law-abid- 
ing and useful citizens. It would be a sad 
change for the American peuple if there 
were to be a steady decline in the num- 
ber of recruits to our citizenship from these 
countries, and a steady gain from the 
countries which showed an increase last 
year, but it would at present be premature 
to fear such results. The inflow from the de- 
sirable sources has not been stopped. It is 
still very strong, and its quality remains un- 
diluted. Neither is there much reason to 
fear that the increase from the undesirable 
sources will be maintained. Much of it is 
undoubtedly temporary, and reasonable and 
perfectly legitimate and practicable restric- 
tions will be sufficient to keep it within the 
bounds of safety. 





LOOSE LEGISLATION IN FRANCE. 


TuHeEY do Jot always do these things better 
in Fr- ce. Under the Empire the phraseolo- 
gy of all bills passed by the Chambers was 
closely scrutinized by the Council of State, 
and pains were taken to make laws clear and 
precise in their terminology, consistent with 
themselves, and in harmony with existing 
statutes. With the coming in of cruder 
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methods, too much like our own, under which 
every Deputy can put any sort of an amend. 
ment into a bill inany sort of language, if he 
can get votes enough, some curious specimens 
of carelessly drawn legislation, with the re 
sulting tangles of judicial interpretation, have 
got into the statute-books. One such would 
appear to be the famous law on ‘‘ syndicates,’ 
or associations of workingmen and others, 
passed March 21, 1884. It was designed pri- 
marily to benefit trades-unions, and under its 
terms public works in the city of Paris have 
been repeatedly let to such organizations. 
But the law was much debated through se 
veral sessions before getting final enactment, 
and came to be a composite affair before all 
was done. For example, the right of asso- 
ciation was extended expressly to farmers 
and merchants, and the law vaguely spoke 


of those who had ‘‘ financial interests” to 
defend as also entitled to the privilege. Can 
members of the liberal professions asso- 


ciate under the law? The courts have said 
no and yes, 

The physicians of the Department of Orme 
formed an association for mutual protection, 
under the terms of the law, and in that ca 
pacity brought a suit for damages against a 
man who was illegally practising medicine 
within their preserves. His defence was the 
technical one that the association had 
legal standing in court, as it had no right to 
exist under the authority conferred by the 
law. The lower court so held, as did also the 
next higher tribunal, and finally the Court of 
Cassation. The doctors, therefore, got 
nothing but the heavy bill of costs for their 
suit. This decision was supposed to settle 
the law, and to exclude from its benefits all 
but workingmen, farme:s, and merchants 
However, in 1889, an association of teachers, 
mostly connected with religious institu 
tions, was formed, but was ordered by the 
Minister of Public Instruction to dissolve, 
as being illegal. But it was shown that 
a similar association, of a personnel more 
agreeable to the Minister, had been allowed 
toexist for three years. Finally, a third 
teachers’ organization was formed, and re- 
solved to test the matter in the courts. 
Thereupon the Tribunal of the Seine review- 
ed the case, and came to the conclusion that 
the law really placed no restrictions upon 
the right of association, thus leaving all 
again in delightful uncertainty. 

Another ambiguity of the law has left it 
doubtful whether an association can sue in 
its corporate capacity. The Paris courts 
have held that it can, but a recent case in 
the Department of Aix sets a different prece- 
dent. An association of merchants at Nice 
brought a suit for damages against a feliow- 
tradesman for the curious offence of hav 
ing advertised a sheriff's sale 1n too flaming 
amanner. He had filled the town with ‘ dodg- 
ers,” and covered all the dead-walls with 
posters, seting forth the immense advantages 
of being present at the sale ordered by the 
court, where goods were to be had at any 
price. This was a gross injury to the busi 
ness of the conservative merchants, who saw 
their shops deserted in consequence, and 
hence the suit, The guilty man could ne 
deny the crime, but rested his defence on the 


ho 
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legal inability of the association to sue as a 
corporation. The lower court at Nice over 
ruled this, but the Aix Court of Ap 
peals sustained the objection, and threw 
the out. 

reliance upon 


case The defendant placed much 

citations from the 
bates in the Chambers, especially from a 
speech of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, Minister 
at the time, who declared that it was not in 
tended to give any such right to the “ 
By thus going outside of the terms 
of the law to arrive at its intent, the Court 


de 


syndi 
cates.’ 


decided that the association could not sue, 
and that the only remedy left the injured 
merchants for the wrong they had suffered 
—a wrong which appears to be admitted on 
all hands to be grievous—was a series of in 
dividual prosecutions, 


rHE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
Lonpon, January 10, 1801 


THAT the twenty-second winter loan extil 
tion of old masters, lately opened at the Roya 
Academy, is uninteresting, as a whole, is hard 
ly a matter of surprise. 


Many as are the fine 


private collections of England which fo 
twenty-two seasons have contributed to the 
winter show at Burlington House, they ars 

inexhaustible, and this year it looks as if the 


end of their resources had been reached 


The present exhibition ¢ *h br 


ntarns no st 


liant series of master the Velasquezes 


leces fs 


and Rembrandts of last winter, and compara 


te I 


deed, successful chiefly in showing wha’ indif 


tively few single pictures of pb 
ferent work could be produced in a so-called 
great age of painting or by a really" great 
painter. 
of Italy, Holland, and Flanders do but give 


The examples of the primitive schools 


an eloquent contrad ction to the Ruskintan 
theory of the artistic value of religious m 

tives, and prcve that only too often the paint 
ing of Christs, saints, and Madonnas was the 
ares of 


Masters 


most perfunctory task. Even in the 


faith, as now, there were a few great 
and a multitude of feeble imitators; and u 

fortunately it is the latter who are here repre 
sented, though one or two pictures by Memiling 
and Mabuse are very decorative, and though 
there is a little Madonna by Mantegna which, 
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probably painted by another artist, s 


it like the work of Velas 


juiez 


The six examples of Fra: z Hals are less satis 


factory. None can compare to the portrait in 
the National Gallery; al are rather black, and 
one or two have apparently been restored, to 


lia &, even 


t be com 


their irreparable losa But Franz 


at bis most indifferent, could no mon- 


place; and ‘*“‘Le Joyeux BRuaveur”—his jolly 


‘ouser, smiling in drunken goml bumog 











cal ® 
giass held bigh, lute clasped tight by a band 
that can no longer steady -and three por 
traits, hanging tcgether in the centre of one of 
the smalter rooms, completely kill the little 
Flemish ard Duteb cabinet pictures ty which 
they are surrounded Studied singly and 
apart, many of these, expecially wonderfu 
nteriors by De H Meer, and Terburg 
who were a ready pre { with what *e 
ISUALLV SUpPpPOse are wl v t } } + 
of light and pers: ‘ “ ‘ cevhe 
le ¢! Butt a . ros jus 
es ¢ never be a ated 4 iarge gal 
ery under any cu sta wi 7 
ed with the broace re a t hoxts of 
imaster like Prat Ha Vv show to the 
very Worst advantage 
Hritish artists ive fared e better 
l e Roval Acade v { ste Vea ay 
New Gallery and t tr e Ss shua 
and Gains h and mney Ave aan 
ay 1 nh bree ict t ‘ j ‘ v t 
s eal Portra t he « eth 
entury artist Was t i e y as pe 
ne'ory work as Madonna pa ing Was tothe 
Ire Rap Acilte, at { reva n ° s rs 
had as paralyging a as AL rons 
Even Sir Joshua e¢ ! A WAYS escape s 
deadening irtlien 4 va uple of r 
raits r Dittise ‘ ‘ rR ert 
‘layne—a " n ys vy of a“ Nympt 
“ Kor | ny.” w give the pers wh 
cbew not x s work ao idea of bis mas 
ery beau ui ¢ 4 « IpPasifion w *h 
ranks him only s¢ te the great Venetians 
There are Gainsbcroughs in which the d ry 
s Tet red witha free rand Vigor not un 
worthy of Velasq w » face has been 
ela ately finished until all art is worked out 
t it I Romneys « woull willing!y 
pass without igiance, with the excep- 
tion of his inc ‘Mra Carwardine 
and Child.” [his piciure has been exhibited 
before, at the Grosvenor, if | am not mistaken, 





the Venus of last vear; but then, on the other 

hand, notbing in the exhibition can approach 

the three portraits by him which now appear 

The most striking is the smali full-length of the 

Duke D’Olivarez on horseback, tremendously 

f character, fine in 
nof the 

f-¢ 


i the rear 


strong in its rendering o the 


color of the crimson scar! and the she 
armor, and full of life in the action 
ies this, there are o1 


ing horse. Resi 


twenty-three variations of that very paintabe 
Philip 1V., this time in royal red, and 
fanta Maria Theresa as a child in quaint court 


an In 


locking out of the canvas; costume and chair 


and dog ali sn¢gested as no one else ccu'd bave 





e of his | 


iace 


dress, black over great hoops, a wide 
collar, and a red cap, standing by a chair 
where a little spaniel is curled up, bis face | 


done them, though the face of the Infanta was , 


while it is inferior to his best work (I belbeve | and it has been engrave it is a simple and 
it is questioned whether it should really be xquisite version of a subject which, with 
attributed to him), is admirable in the re e old Italians, was overweighted by its re- 
shortening of the figures, and beautiful inits | gious interpretation, and with the modern 
Blake-like arrangement of searlet and golden artist is degraded by Christmas Annual sent: 
angels in the backgr und. ment hut Romney treated it with a realism 

Of the foreign masters of a Iater date, on’y | delightful in its sincerity and tree from the af- 
two have been brought forward with promi- | fected straining after prettiness but too often 
nence, Velasquez and Franz Hails Of% the narked in much of his work. The composi- 
former there is nothing that can quite equal tion is as fine as in the most celebrated Ma- 


ehik the mother’s 


face softened by the delicate white 


ionnas—the i clasped 


in 
arms, ber 


cap pressed close to the little head; and both 
| figures are weil mcdelied and solidly painted, 
But rich and 
g owing, which even an ugly note in the red 
of the chair cannot mar. 


The most notable British portrait, however, 


the chief charm is the color, 





s really Hoppner’s ‘*‘ Mrs. Gwyn», the Jessamy 
| Bride.” It would be a masterpiece whoever 
bad painted it; coming from Hoppner, whose 
| work rarely rose above med ocri‘y, it isa reve 
lation. In it he seems for once to have thrown 
tradition to the winds, and to have recorded 
Mrs, 
Gwyn, in a white gown, a bit of blue around 
the waist, and a powdered wig, is sitting, her 


arms folded in ber lap, under a tree, The 


his own impressions in his own way. 
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composition is the simplest ; it isin the execu- 
tion that the artist surpassed himself. The 
face and hair and dress are sketched in with 
infinite freedom and knowledge, the color is as 
lovely as in a Romney, while in his large, 
effective treatment of the foliage in the back- 
ground he seems almost to have anticipated 
Monet. 

Of the British landscapes there is no‘hing 
special to be said. The selection does but 
scant justice to Crome; there is but one small 
Constable ; the single Bonington is not a very 
good example, and the Turners vary from a 
big class'cal composition to two scenes in the 
Park at Lowther Castle, which still give a fine 
effect of distance, and probably were good be- 
fore the color faded from them. 

To lend an element of novelty to the exhibi- 
ticn, two galleries have been set apart fora 
distinct collection, illustrating, as the title-page 
of the catalogue explains, the progress of the 
art of water color in England. This is per- 
haps the most interesting, if the least artistic, 
section of the show, and it is certainly the 
most timely. We have heard a great deal of 
late about the ‘‘ national” art of water color, 
for, in his patriotism, the true Briton has not 
yet discovered that art knows no nationality. 
We are told, with a repetition which grows 
wearisome, that this is the medium in which 
British artists are supreme ; and, according to 
the new gospel, Reynolds and Romney, Gains- 
borough and Constable, sink into insignificance 
by the side of Samuel Palmer and David Cox, 
William Hunt and John Frederick Lewis. 
Men who own many drawings by these masters 
of insular reputation are crying out aloud 
against the iniquitous indifference of the na- 
tion; they would organize a crusade against 
the National Gallery, andruthlessly strip from 
its walls what in their facetiousness they call 
“*squint-eyed Byzantine saints” by Italian in- 
truders, and ‘scraps of Constable,” who was 
but a painter in oils, in order to find a place 
for water colors by English artists who have 
not as yet been honored in their own country. 
Or they would gladly setup a new temple of 
British art, in which British water color could 
assert itssupremacy. The gain to the nation, 
they maintain, would be great. But the profit 
to present owners of the despised drawings for 
which they cannot find a paying market, would 
be unquestionably greater. For the dealer, 
professional or amateur, there is no better cus- 

tomer than the Government. 


But so far the Government has not availed 
itself of the opportunity for enriching private 
subjects at the expense of the nation with the 
celerity it showed in the case of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Raphael. An exhibition else- 
where of representative examples of the ‘‘na- 
tional” art comes, therefore, at a most oppor- 
tune moment. At the Royal Academy one 
can now see the genuine British work to which 
it has been calmly proposed to sacrifice a great 
portion of the treasures of the Nationai Gal- 
lery. It must be confessed that the study of 
this work speedily reconciles one to the indif- 
ference of the nation. With some very con- 
spicuous exceptions, the pre-ent collection of 
water-color drawings is even more devoid of 
artistic importance than the annual show at 
the Institute. The earliest, in point of date, in 
the series are more primitive than the most 
primitive squint-eyed Byzantine saints, and 
are remarkable for nothing but the absence of 
every artistic quality. Paul Sandby, Michael 
Angelo Rooker, Thomas Girtin, Jobn Varley, 
are names known only to the few, and the 
many may willingly continue to remain in 
ignorance. The first of the water-color paint- 
ers who put any brilliancy, color, or ‘‘ go” 


into his work was John Sell Cotman, for whose 
sketches and studies wall-space might profit- 
ably be feund in any great gallery, British, 


Continental, or American. With his ex- 
quisite cloud effects, his beauty of line, 
his brilliant color, and, above all, his 


fine technical qualities—his simplicity and 
breadth—he stands head and shoulders above 
his niggling contemporaries. After him come 
David Cox, whose work is often enough nig- 
gled and messed, though occasionally he rises 
to larger methods; Turner, who here is seen at 
his most commonplace, there being notning so 
good as his Swiss and Italian sketches, which 
are just now exhibited for the first time in the 
basement rooms at the National Gallery; 
Peter de Wint, sadly mediocre; William Hunt, 
a true British sentimentalist in his subjects, 
who worked carefully and conscientiously, but 
who was without the least artistic sense; Samuel 
Prout, chromo-like in his most telling effects; 
Samuel Palmer, who lacked the power of giv- 
ing artistic expression to his really fine poetic 
feeling for nature; Jobn Frederick Lewis, 
whose study of detail was marvellous, but 
whose technique was atrocious. Three lovely 
little Boningtons break this long uninterest- 
ing series; in their crispness, their brightness, 
their ou' door atmosphere, their successful ren- 
dering of an impression by the simplest means 
and without the least suggestion of painstak- 
ing but misdirected labor, they, by the con- 
trast, do but emphasize the inefficiency of the 
Hunts and Palmers and Prouts, 

The last of the list is Frederick Walker, who 
holds a place, as it were, alone. For while he, 
too, unlike Cotman and Bonington, elabo- 
rated his details and worked everything out to 
the last degree of finish—while to really see all 
that he has put on his paper one must use a 
magnifying-glass—he had a keen ar istic per- 
ception, and, by his own plodding methods, in 
the end succeeded in getting what he wanted. 
His color is often very rich, his draughtsman- 
ship good, his figures beautiful in line aad 
pose, But asa whole, and looked at from the 
least distance, his drawings are far from satis- 
fying; and often when you dostudy them mi- 
croscopically, you find a curious carelessness in 
the very details to which he apparent'y devot- 
ed all thought andenergy. In the ‘* Harbor of 
Refuge,” the most important work, the man is 
mowing with the scythe in his wrong hand, 
and daisies are wide open long after sundown. 
How an artist who seems to bave studied his 
subjects so seriously could make such blunders, 
is unaccountable. Similar blemishes occur in 
other pictures. 

Here also are the ‘‘ Wayfarers,” the ‘‘ Girl 
Driving Geese,” the ‘* Vale of Rest,” the ‘*' Fer- 
ry,” so well known by the etchings. I had 
never seen the originals before, and at first 
could not understand my disappointment, But 
the truth is, the reproductions simplify the 
effect of the drawings to a certain extent; the 
details of color at least are left out in the 
black-and white copies. 

If this collection really does illustrate the 
progress of water color in England, then it 
proves very conclusively that, from Cotman to 
Fred Walker, the art made no advance. Nor 
has there been much improvement from the 
time of Fred Walker to our own day, except in 
the marvellous work now being done by the 
younger Scotchmen, by Mr. Alfred Parsons 
and one or two other Englishmen. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE LATE 
DR. SCHLIEMANN., 
Rome, January 14, 1891. 
Dr. CARL SCHUCHARDT of Hanover has writ- 





ten a book on the scientific work of Dr. Schlie- 


mann. It is a summary of the assumptions 
and presumptions in favor of the theories 
which the renowned excavator put forward 
touching the significance of the various dis- 
coveries he made. Now that his work is done 
and he himself gone from the effect of either 
proof or disproof of those theories, and froin 
the pain scientific condemnation would inflict 
if scientific criticism should result in condem- 
nation, it is worth while to examine impar- 
tially the evidence on the subject, and see if 
some defiaite value can be given to his discove- 
ries. 

Two facts have long been agreed on by most 
scientific arche logists, viz., that the Doctor, 
ia all the interesting discoveries he has made, 
has not de‘ermined a single point with scien- 
tific definiteness, and that he had noconception 
of scientific method in his researches, He set 
out with the purpose of finding a particular 
thing, and, when he found something, decided 
that it was what he sought for. His enthusi- 
asm was great and his love of classic associa- 
tions abscrbing, while his liberal use of the 
fortune he had acquired in his researches gave 
him aright to the honor be has received, and 
to the intima‘e association with Homer and 
the great Greek epoch which will always be 
his, But the interests of science are of greater 
weight than any personal merits; and while we 
may yield him all the credit due to the most 
romantic of classic discoverers, we are not 
thereby led to accept his conclusions as to his 
discoveries, That he was utterly wanting in 
scientific purpose and even elementary train- 
ing was made clear from his first book on Ho- 
meric precincts, in which he gave the result of 
his researches in the Peloponnesus, Ithaca, 
and the Troad, where he gravely tixes the early 
Cyclopean ruin on Mt. -Etos as the palace 
of Ulysses, and the curious chambers in it, 
distinctly a part of the fortifications, as the 
pig-pens of Eumeeus; identifying the decayed 
stump of a huge tree which stood at the corner 
of the citadel as the remains of the tree from 
which Ulysses made his bed, ete. This book 
proves his constitutional incapacity to per- 
ceive the indispensable characters of scientifio 
evidence, for he sees a mutilated inscription on 
a stone, transcribes it so incorrectly that no 
sense could ever be found in it, and then puts 
it down as an inscription on a sarccphagus of 
which he gives theexact dimensions with illus- 
trations of objects which he says were found 
init. But the facts were that he only found 
the baif of the inscription, copied it without 
understanding its epoch or meaning, or that 
it was made certainly not later than the fifth 
century B. c., while the coin he engraves 
as among the contents is a late Achaian one; 
moreover, as I learned in rediscovering the in- 
scription some time after entire, it had no- 
thing to do with mortuary records, but was a 
mural tablet, and, according to the declaration 
of the men who found it and showed it to us 
both, uothing was found with it, as might be 
expected. 

The romantic sentiment so dominated all 
else in him that he could not recognize the 
value of a merely scientific datum, In his 
first examination of Mycenz he found no indl- 
ca ion of what he sought for, and walked over 
the graves which since have been the puzzle of 
the archeological world. When he first went 
to Troy he set to work on the hillof Bunarba- 
shi and dug there, finding nothing, till Cal- 
vert, who had been digging at Hissarlik and 
had exhausted his means, advised him to con- 
tinue his work there, as there were ind cations 
of finds to be made, Calvert having already 
made some discoveries, He discovers several 





strata of débris, in the third of which he 
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finds objects of gold and silver, whereupon he 
dubs that Troy and the find, Priam’s treasure. 
But, digging further, he finds that there are 
indications of two strata of ruin underneath, 
and concludes that the nearest one must 
Priam’s Troy, the lowest being that which was 
destroyed by Hercules before Priam. As the 
identification of the site has reen the 
discovery of Schliemann claimed as sc 








it will be interesting to review the evidence on 
the question adduced when the conditions were 
more favorable than they are now toa sound 
decision. 

Strab> (Book 13, ii, 32-45) describes the plain 
of Troy as it was in bis day, and gives us a ré 
sumé of the discussions which the attempts to 
determine the site had given rise toeven before 
him. 
by the city of New Llium, and the dispute was 
hot between its inhabitants and the Greeks of 


The site of Hissarlik was then occupied 


Hellas proper as to the identity of the site with 
that of Homer's Troy, 
of living at the beginning of cur era, when all 


With the advantage 


the classics of the prior centuries were acces- 
sible and the local traditions still living, he 
SAYS: 


‘‘The two plains, the Scamandrian and the 


Simoisian, are separated by a long spur ot 
mountain extending perpendicularly to the 


point of intersection of the two arms of Ida, 
trom New llium, which seemsto be part of it, 
to Cebreuia, and, with we two aris, forming 
the letter E. A little above is the [lium-C ome 
or village of the Llians, which occupies, ac- 
cording te common belief, the site ot ancient 
llium, and is thirty stadia trom the modern 
liium, Ten stadia above Llium-Comé we reach 
Calli-Colone, a mountain about five stadia in 
circuit, and of which Simois bathes the foot, 
This disposition of the localities gives the most 
satisfactory explanation of many passages of 
the ‘ Liiad’ andespecially of that which relates 
to the god Mars: ‘on the other side, coming down 
like the dark storm, he encourages the Trojans, 
now shouting with his penetrating voice trom 
the highest point of the citade!, now running 
along the Simois on the ridze of Calli-Colone.’ 
And in effect, the combat, going on in the 
plain of the Scamander, the poet could, with 
out loss of actuality, show us Mars exciting 
the Trojans, first from the summit of the acr 
polis, then from other stations in the neigh 
borhood of the city, such asthe banks «f the 
Simois and the ridge of Calli-Colone, to which 
point the combat evidently might extend ; 
whereas, at the distance of forty stadia which 
separates Calli-Colone from New Ilium, one 
asks the utilitv of making the god pass from 
the summit of the acropolis to points so far 
away that it is evident that the combatants 
would never be able to reach them This 
other detail, ‘on the side of Thymbrais the 
camp assigned to the Lycians,’ is equally in 
accord with the site of ancient Ilium, a site 
well known to be near the plain of Thymbra 
and the course of the Thymbrius, which, at 
the bottom of the plain, near the temple of 
the Thymbrian Apollo, empties into the Sca- 
mander, while the same plain is at least fifty 
stadia from the New Ilium.” 


e 


Then follows a dissertation on the impossi 
bility of the movements of the ‘ Iliad’ taking 
p'ace on the plain between Hissarlik and the 
sea-shore, all of which is of the highest interest 
to students of the question. 
also made to the extension of tt 


Reference 


is 


e land by the 


alluvium beyond its ancient limit, and Strab 
adds: 

‘* Demetrius [of Skepsis, a prior disputant 
on the question] invokes on this point the 





testimony of Hestius, the famous grammar 
a native of Alexandria, who, in } 
tary on the ‘Iliad’ of Homer, asks if 





is commen 


really 


the vicinity of the present city of Ilum could 
have been the theatre of the war between the 


Greeks and Trojans, and where, in that case, 
one must seek the plain of Troy which the 
poet describes between the city and the sea 
since it is known that all the land before the 
present city has been formed at a later period 
by the floods of the rivers. And Polites, 


‘the 


Trojan spy, who, confiding in bis speed as a 
runner, had come to take bis position on the 
tomb of the old .Esyetes’—Polites on the 
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same ground would have been a simple were hardy vered W tilea Strabo con- 
top, because, though he had there a spy tinues: 
Ing - place certainiy very high, could, by 
going up on the acrope lis fof the New llium} Hegesianax, in his turn, relates how the 
see the enemy from a point much higher Galatians, after ‘ i t Kureje 
and from almost as near, and would not have | Asia, ascended | 7 pe of finding 
been obliged to calculate only on bis quickness he tort Ke they at seat i 
of foot for bis satety, the ton of E.-vete tr nv ve tod a R wa 
being (and it ean still be ssen on the road to In the succes Pg state of 
Alexandria) only tive stadia from the acropo the city atly \ i changed, 
lis of New Llium. And finally the triple race | buti ‘ . t ¢ hans 
of Hector around the city must ppear equally under it 1 wi war against 
absur i, for the rockv ridge which comes down ihriiate-, i x ‘ t mK it y 
to the present city would positively prevent | sforn Fin a ba e . t t 
the circuit. The circuit of the old citv was, on | the Ce Va bin ‘ ¢ te 
the contrary, ;erfectly free. But it will b make Wa Mi ies i ny 
asked, How ts it that no remains exist of the | Dia ex iat y ‘ . 
ancient llum?! Nothing is more natural, be assumed tt ard at ‘ , ‘ 
cause all the neighboring cities baving only been | 9! efusa ‘ % 
devastated without baving been completely gan like ‘ Siwy ' x nt 
lestroyed, while Ilium had been razed to the inves _ 8 wea Avia 
foundations, they were obliged to take fr he put Fir ‘ ‘ , having ! : 
it the Very last stone to repair the others ed w M ue yw \ at 
We are assured, for example, that Archaanax | PT et " « 
of Mitylene tock from lium all the stone be ni ithe Ilia ya ~ be ¥ ’ 
“ded to fortity Sigeum, which did not hinder portant repa 
Sigeum from failing later into the hands of the We hav t tures of the 
Athenians commanded by Phrynon, who took 
the prize at the Olympic games, ty be e the (fristia n Say t 
** As to the total des ruction of Llium, whicl of what mav have ! ur he subse 
the Ilians of today deny, Homer expressty quent wars , R ane wetel — e 
Statesit, And on their side, many ern , 
authors certify the destruction of the tribes of Asia \ : pres en 
liium The orator Lvyeurs us, for exam . unt fora t « ‘ 
having cecasion to pronource the name of An l te vy of Stral ar and 
llum, says: ‘Who is he that has not beard | gard in ; - morice then! 
that from the day when the citv was destroved 
by the Greeks, it ceased f rever to be tnha t a lens w= ‘* 
ed?’ It is presumed that those who later ha the d ‘ ‘ i alitw oa e 
the idea of rebuiding [lium decide! that t as an afi . 3 
ancient site had become i place ; y : 
either on account of the misfo whict . , as or ’ dives 
it ad been the theatre, or on account of the vat % f ait f tt ‘ 
‘urses that Agamemnon had launched acainst ha ; “ As there are 
lum, following in thata very ancient custom, | , TT : aevic structures 
which Croesus observed when, after having wi : Ww 
taken and destroved Sidene, last refuge of | &™4 olen y ; vie 
the tyrant Glaucias, he pronounced a the site ' ‘ As i s with the oa 
solemn curse against those wh st ld t «e of } sa s ‘ N er 
ever attempt to reconstruct its walls I) f . ay ¢ all ot ‘ 
any case it was always believed = that : 
it was obligatory to abandon the primitive th "wa . at t Hi 
site of Ilium, and they sovght another to build | sarlik s . i tf work of 
the new city First, the Astvnaleans of | ¢ha: a ‘ a at the and in 
Rbha‘enm chose a site near the Simoeis and : . > 
built there Polium (or, as it is now cal'ed, | any . ai print. 
lisma); bu’, the position not being sufficiently wi s I arbashi may have 
strong, the new settlement was s ruined bee at wl f * liad’ had 
Late r, at the time of the Lv lian conquest, th Tn ; t . f the poem as 
present llium with its templé was built, but it : : a 
could not be called a city, and only merited | ' POLE 5 ave Osen sFOy. 
this name long after, having grown slowly That Hiss K CA have en, for,if there 
and bv degree: Hellaniens, indeed, affirms is at evi w weigl g on the matter, 
that the new and the o'd Ilium were vr one ean ee : tes he poem had been 
citv, but this is evidently to flatter the inhal c 
tants of Hium. which he had alwars the desir wr w « wrote if The manner of 
tod Asto the territorv which was videl constru mh agr s WwW the indications of 
after the destruction of Trov by the Sig Strats ss s for the absence 
Witer the consieuction of the nem Tiiume™ | of ruins at Runarbashi, and meets all the ob- 
ns w s ann made on that 
What, ther, was the mass of ruirs in which onES 
> : > ‘YT . 
Schliemann found the Troy of Homer? He pve takinc t atest critical authority as 
believe ithat hee ist nguis five distinct a as the greatest in a that relates to the 
strata of ruin, indicating as many successive a Rea ot Jebb (@ Homer: An 
occupations of the site But in the lowest of Introduction tothe liad and the Odyssey ?, the 
these he found constructions of brick, whic! summary of the arguments is equally decisive 
was absolutely unknown in the archaic times acainst the Troy of Schliemann being the Troy 
in which Troy is supposed to have been con >. e eae 
structed, and which was apparentiv a strange we ; , ; 
oi’ +} niinen +} ae a ‘The ‘ iad’ shows a persona! acquaintance 
material in the times when ¢t Lydian cor with the plain of Troy and with the dominant 
quest k place, for it is recorded that the | jag:ures of the surrounding landscape. In the 
Greeks wondered at Cro:us building his | site of Troy as described by Homer the capital 
palace at Susa with bricks This corres nds feature is the acropolis id ifty,’ ¥ windy,’ 
th t} tatamant af Rteahn thet tha Great cite eetling "—with those precipitous crags over 
wi the statement strac that e first city which it was proposed t hurl the wooden 
on that site was built in the epoch of Cr us | horse. This suits one site only in the Trojan 
Rook 15, 1, 2 ‘According to the testi- | plain—that above the vil g ng Meera he an 
— manv ? n o — .3 <a. | On the lower slopes of the hills which fringe 
se way historians, Tiion was moved © | the plains to the south. Here the bill called 
ver times before fixing itself, about the the Bali Dagh rises same 400 feet above 
ep Croesus, in the locality it oceupies to- | the plain, with sheer sides descending on the 
tay And ibid. 27: “As to the modern | south and southwest to the vailey of the 
llium. it onlv half merited the name of rity Menderé [Scamander A little northwest of 
i m, if oni A merited the ame ota ci Homeric Trov two natural springs arose. A 
when the Romans for the first time set foot in little to northwest of Bunarbashi these 
Asia and drove ont Antiochus the Great from | springs still exist, and no others like them 
all the country this side the Taurus.” Here we | exist anywhere else in the plain At Prof. 
> Ernst Curtius well says, ‘ This pair of rivulets 
have the first conquest, though, according to i< the immutable mark of nature, by which 
the testimony of Demetrius of Skepsis, it was | the height towering above is recognized as the 
then a miserable village, the houses of which | citadel of Llium.’ Though the site at Bunar- 
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Lashi has not yet been thoroughly explored, 
pottery has been found there which is referred 
to 1000—900 B. c. Since Le Chevalier’s visit 
in 1785, the striking features of agreemeut be 
tween Kunarbashi and the Homeric picture of 
Troy—features unique in the Trojan plain— 
have been emphatically recognized by a series 
of the mo-t comyetent observers, including 


Leake, Moltke, Forchhammer,  Kiepert, 
Ernst Curtius, and Tozer. Leake re 
marked that any person at all accus- 
tomed to observe the sites of Greek 


towns must fix on Bunarbashi ‘for the site of 
the chief place of the surrounding country.’ 
The same opinion was expresed to Prof. E 
Curtius by Count Moltke, ‘that he knew no 
other site in the Trojan plain for a chief town 
of ancient time.’ The low mound of Hissarlik 
stands in the open plain, about three miles 
from the Hellespont. It measures some 325 by 
235 yards, and stands only some 112 feet above 
the plain. This mound marks the site of a his- 
torical Greek town to which the first settler~ 
gave the name of ‘Ilium’ (perhaps about 700 
B. C), and which existed here down to Roman 
times. In the mound have been discovered (1) 
remains of this Greek town, (2) some prehis 
toric remains. Dr. Schliemarn asserts that 
the prebistoric remains are those of Homeric 
Troy. If this means that they represent a 
town which gave rise to the legend of Troy, 
the astertion is one which can no lorger be 
either proved or disproved. No objects found 
at Hissarlik tend in the slightest degree to 
prove it. On the other hand, one important 
fact is certain: the low site at Hissarlik is in 
the strongest contrast with the site of spacious 
and ‘lofty’ Troy as de-cribed by Homer, while 
the site at Bunarbachi is as strikingly in har- 
mony with that description.” 


Space does not allow me to extract the whole 
of the exhaustive demonstration of Prof. Jebb 
that the site of Hissarlik cannot have been that 
of Troy, which (whether we take it as the real 
city of the Homeric legend or the local zation 
of it by the author of that legend, going to the 
site attributed to that legendary city in search 
of some features which would serve for the 
construction of the poem, and basing the ac- 
tioncf the drama on local study) must have 
been Bunarbashi. The whole discussion has 
this distinct result, that it makes clear Schlie- 
mann’s method of demonstration, viz, thai, 
having set out to find traces of the heroic age, 
when he found some objects of value he de- 
cided that this was what he set out to find. He 
was incapable of estimating the significance 
of archeological evidence, and his identifica- 
tion of Troy is of no scientific value whatever. 
If his theories were to be accepted as valid, 
they would make confusion of all archeology 
based on the character of objects discovered in 
similar excavations, 

The same general objection may be brought 
against the hypothesis that the tombs discov- 
ered at Mycene are of Achaian inhumation 
There is not a single coincidence wiih the re- 
corded characteristics of the Homeric customs 
of burial, nor a single positive indication of 
the archaic or even prebistorical date of it. 
The recent discovery in the immediate vicinity 
of Mycens of many tombs of the tholos type, 
similar to the great domed tombs long known 
at the gates of the Agamemnonian city; the 
discovery in them of some classes of objects in- 
cluded in the miscellaneous collection found in 
the graves opened by Schliemann ; and the 
later magnificent discovery by Mr. Tsoundas 
of an untouched and evidently royal tomb of 
the Achaian epoch near Spata—a tomb which, 
for reasons not necessary to my present argu- 
ment, we must consider prior to the Dorian 
occupation of the Peioponnes 1s—give us posi- 
tive data from which to comm ice an appreci- 
ation of the provenance of the ‘easures found 
in the Schliemann tombs and the nature of the 
interment itself. The fact thai the principal 
personage in thecemetery found by Schliemann 
was a woman, is a positive indication of bar- 
baric presence, The masks of gold on the faces 











of the dead, only found in barbaric graves hith- 

erto; the extraordinary diversity of the objects 
found, some of which certainly cannot be attri- 
buted to the arts of classic Greece, and must be 
assigned to the later centuries of Greek na- 
tionality, if Greek at all, while some of the 
most important agree perfectly with those 
found in the tomb at Pharis; the fact that in 
the construction of the structures about the 
Schliemann tomb, and prior to it, the débris 
of the ancient city appear; and, above all, the 
nature of the grave itself, surmounted by a 
quasi-Druidical circle, and utterly unlike any 
grave of Greek custom of any epoch and espe- 
cialiy those which have been discovered at 
Mycene—forbid the attribution of the inhuma- 
tion to any Hellenic source, while they are all 
reconcilable with the hypothesis that the inter- 
ments were those of the chiefs of a tribe of 
barbarians established at Mycenz in the inter- 
val between its destruction by Arg: and its 
reoccupation by Greeks (which the inscriptions 
found by Tsoundas prove to have been effected 
before the time of Nabis, tyrant of Sparta). 
These barbarians had presumably robbed the 
tombs around Mycenew, deriving from them 
the greater part of the treasures found by 
Schliemann, if not the whole, Schliemann’s 
interpretation runs against continuous insolu- 
ble difliculiies, while this, especially since the 
late discoveries by Tsoundas, meets every fact 
in the case. 

Remains the Tirynthian discovery, with re- 
gard to which the discussion is not yet beaten 
out, and in which I have taken too prominent 
a part to be a dispassionate disputant, per- 
haps. But here it is not Schliemann who is 
mainly in view, but.Dr. Dérpfeld. To the 
opinions of Dérpfeld on all that relates to 
classical architecture as far back as architec- 
ture can be said to be an art, no one defers 
more completely than I; but 1 am no more 
willing to accept his decisions on a matter of 
prehistoric structure, a subject to which I have 
given many years of study, than I should be 
willing to oppose my judgment to his ona 
question of temple or theatre structure. The 
whole question turns on two consideratiops— 
the architectural characters of the Homeric or 
pre-Homeric house, the evidence concerning 
which is purely literary, and the material of 
construction. On the former I defer to those 
who have made the texts of the early Greek 
literature a special study, not pretending my- 
self to have a judgment thereon. The follow- 
ing is the conclusion of Jetb’s thorough dis- 
cussion of the question in the “ Tiryns” ap- 
pendix of his ‘ Homer,’ already referred to: 


‘* All the Homeric evidence tends to show 
that the Homeric house is the prototype of the 
later Greek house of the historical age. A 
dwelling on the supposed Tirynthian plan dif- 
fers from this Greek type in a vital respect, 
By placing the women in a practically separate 
house, wilh a se; arate egress, it fails to pro- 
vide for their seclusion in the sense in which 
ancient Greek feeling required it. The space 
which has here been given to this subject is 
amply justified by its importance in two gene- 
ral aspects, First, the interpretation of the 
‘Odys-ey’ is reduced to chaos :f these frag- 
mentary house-walls at Tiryns, of doubtful 
age and origin, are accepted as at once sufli- 
cient to upset all the plainest evidence of the 
Homeric text. Secondly, this case is typical of 
a tendency which, in the interests alike of 
archeology and scholarship, is to be depre- 
cated. No one questions the intrinsic interest 
and value of the Tiryns remains, whatever 
may be their date or source, Nor is the classi- 
cal scholarship of the present day at all dis- 
posed to neglect the invaluable light derived 
from classical arche logy. But when, as at 
Tirvns, it is sought to bring monuments into 
relation with texts, then the difficulties which 
those texts present should be either fairly an- 
swered or frarkly allowed.” 








In another place Prof. Jebb says: 


“Dr. Dérpfeld speaks with acknowledged 
weight when he speaks as an architect on a 
question of ancient architecture. tut the at- 
tempt to dispose of the literary evidence o! the 
‘ Odyssey,’ to which he devotes a few lines at 
p 227 of ‘ Tiryns,’ is grote:quely superficial. It 
could not have been offered or accepted by 
any one who had even a rudimentary idea of 
what is meant by an adequate examination of 
literary evidence.” 


On the other point, the material employed in 
the construction of the house at Tiryns, I claim 
aright to pronounce a valid opinion because I 
have qualified myself by rigorous examination 
of many ancient structures in Greece and in 
Italy todoso. And I unhesitatingly say that 
the manner of construction and the materials 
employed are such as were never employed in 
classical structures, prior to the fourth century 
B Cc. at all events, and have not been found in 
any building the date of which is determinab e 
by historical evidence prior to the Roman con- 
quest. The employment of material derived 
from the ruins of the Tiryns of the early epoch 
in the later building, which is evident, proves 
only, what nobody denies, that there was an 
ancient city there, and possibly of the Homeric 
date; but the constant use of the stone-saw 
proves that this material cannot have been 
earlier than the seventh or, at most, eighth 
century B. C., as we know approximately the 
date of the introduction of the stone-saw. But 
there are, as I have repeatedly pointed out to 
visitors with me to the ruins, bricks of good 
manufacture, well burnt and Jaid in mortar, in 
the walls which Dr. Dérpfeld has put as the 
walls of the palace. Now, burnt brick and 
mortar are not found in any ancient house in 
my experience, and the distinct statement of 
Philios, the most experienced excavator of 
Greek ruins living, is tothesameeffect, ‘* The 
presence of mortar in any building,” he says, 
‘*is conclusive against its belonging to the 
classical epoch.” 

I do not care to reconcile the contradictions 
which have grown out of the question, and for 
none of which 1 am responsible; nor do I 
concern myself about the omission to note this 
fact on the part of the excavators, Its actu- 
ality I have provel by breaking off, in the 
presence of members of the Archeological 
Society of Athens, a fragment of the wall 
indicated in Ddérpfeld’s plan as that of the 
ancient palace, and I am ready to repeat 
the proof. On this point I do not make 
any discussion. If, therefore, the plan of the 
building is not, as Prof. Jebb says, Ho- 
meric, and the material used includes ele- 
ments unknown to remote antiquity, there is 
but one conclusion possible, viz., that the at- 
tribution to the Homeric epoch of the house at 
Tiryns has no scientific value, and that its re- 
ference to the classical era is even disputable ; 
and I hold that there is no evidence whatever 
to justify the assignment of it to any period 
earlier than the admitted Byzantine buildings 
on the site, of the Byzantine origin of which 
there can be no doubt, for they contain a 
chapel and graves of well-known type, Ex- 
cept for the employment of the massive an- 
cient material in the construction of what ap- 
pears to be the chief house of the settlement, 
there is nothing to distinguish one part of the 
architecture from the other, and it evidently 
all belongs to the same period, viz., the latter 
part of the Byzantine rule, as is indicated by 
the fragments of Byzantine pottery with which 
the site abounded, and of which the most 
characteristic are preserved in the Greek ar- 
chives. 

The general conclusion, from which there is 
no escape, and which is of the highest impor- 
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tance in future study, is that the archwologi- 
cal conclusions of Dr. Schliemann cannot be 
accepted as scientific deductions, and that, 
while he has added immensely to the materia! 
from which science may draw useful results, 
his own method of investigation is utterly fal- 
lacious, and has never led to any conclusive 
scientific results) We must respect his me 
mory for his enthusiasm and his liberality in 
his pursuit of Homeric traditions, but we may 
not permit this to mislead us in the study of 
archeology, remaining amicus Platonis sed 
major amicus veritatis. |W. J. STILLMAN. 


Correspondence. 








WANTED—AN HONEST-MONEY 


CIATION. 


ASSO- 


To THE Epitor or THE NatTION: 

Srr: In your issue of January 22 you say: 
‘* We believe that there is a sufficient body of 
public opinion in the country to beat the Free- 
Coinage Bill and eventually to put an end to 
the present dangerous Silver Law (of which 
nobody is really in favor except as a compro- 
mise), if that public opinion is ever organized 
and properly directed.” 

Probably all but confirmed “ silverites” or 
pessimists on principle will agree with this, yet 
it must be admitted that intelligent public 
opinion in favor of honest money based on a 
gold standard has never made itself beard or 
felt to any adequate extent, and that ever 
since the law of 1578 first stamped light-weight 
dollars with the hypocritical “In God 
Trust,” the demands of the silver-producers 
and of the advocates of the rather indefinite 
‘debtor class” have grown more persistent, 
one may even say impudent, with every con- 
cession made to them. Even now, with the 
dangers of a sudden drop to the silver stan- 
dard staring us in the face, many of the anti- 
free coinage resolutions recently passed have a 
half-hearted and doubting sound, as if the pre- 
sent law were right enough and free coinage 
the only evil to be feared; while only those who 
have bad some experience in securing invest- 
ments on « gold basis can realize how blind 
the mass of the people are to the fact that 
there is anything unstable in the widely differ- 
ing values of our double standard. 

The reason for this extraordinary lethargy 
of public opinion can scarcely fail to be that 
it has never been either organized or directed 
in the least. That American citizens should 
hold sound views on the currency, and require 
their representatives to vote accordingly, is 
primarily their own business—tbat is, nobody’s 
business—and unless a certain number of men 
will band together and make it their business 
to propagate such views, and show Congress 
that the people think honest money for us all 
more desirable than large profits for silver- 
miners, or even a partial repudiation of the 
liabilities of the ‘‘debtor class,” the present 
movement towards free coinage will not easily 
be checked, 

We have often seen how public affairs may be 
affected, sometimes practically directed, by the 
action of private citizens working together to 
arouse public opinion. The Anti Slavery So- 
ciety, the Reform Club withits committees, the 
Civil-Service Reform Associations, the Indian- 
Rights Association, and many others have 
made and are making their mark upon our in- 
stitutions; and just such work as theirs is 
needed in regard to the currency. Meetings 
like that at Boston are invaluable, but there is 
need of continuous agitation through the news 


we 








The Nation, 


papers, by short pamopntlets showing what a 
change in the currency pract caliy 
appeals to investors of m 


meane, by 
derate means and to 
workingmen, and in various ways familiar to 
those who have worked in other lines of re 
form. The Nation and other papers are active 
in enlightening the publie mind on this subject 
just now, but their work would be made much 
more effective if aided by the systematic and 
continuous activity of an organization. 

One may well hesitate to urge any addition 
to the present number of reform associat ions, 
and perhaps some existing organization can do 
the work, The Constitution of the Reform 
Club refers to “‘ sound currency” as one of its 
principles, and a committee of 
body, with the experience and 


that 
knowledge of 
methods gained by the Tarilf-Reform Commit- 


active 


tee, might supply that vital force which the 
party of honest money seems to lack. Possibly 


the leading spirits of that society may already 
have decided to act, but whether it be done bs 
them or others, there ought to be some organi 
zation of the to 


stand the reckless assaults of the champions of 


sound-currency forces with 


fiat money. CHARLES C, BINNEY 
PHILADELPHIA, January 24, 1891 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
N 


To THE Eprror oF THE NatTIon: 

Sir: That the recent action of the Senate of 
the United States in favor of the free coinage 
of silver has given alarm throughout the e 


un- 
try to men who have had a large experience in 
business will hardly be doubted. Is that alarm 


reasonable ? 

A brief examination of the successive coin- 
age laws of the United States and of the 
report of the Director of the Mint will satisfy 


last 


any of your readers that the following state 
ments are true, and substantially 
If they are true, there should be littl wonder 
at the shock the recent acti 
Senate has given to men of bus: ness 


accurate 


which n of the 


By the Act of 1792, establishing a mint and 
regulating the coins of the United States, free 
coinage of both gold and silver was provided 


for, and the ratio of fifteen to one was fixed, 
that being very nearly the market ratio of 
gold and silver at that After many 


fluctuations of the market values of t 


time 
he two 
metals, during more than forty years, gold 
was at a premium, and the coina 

of the United States 


~ sf anle 


had become so serious 


that in 1834 a new ratio of sixteen to one be 
tween gold and silver was fixed by law, that 
being very nearly the market ratio at that 


time. To bring the two metals into use again 
as coin, the amount of pure gold in th 
was reduced, while the amount of pure silver 
was left as before. Our par of exchange wi 
London was thus altered from 444 to 4 S68, 
longer worth as much 


i's market. 


and our dollar was no 
as before in the wor! 

Before the end of another twenty years the 
coinage troubles of the United States were 
again serious, OWing to the great production of 
California goid. Silver was at a premium, and 


in 1855 


ur 


only fractional currency was being 
To save ourselves we bought 


that time coined debased frac 





silver, and from 


tional money in limited amounts, having, how- 


ever, the good sense to limit its legal-tender 
quality to small payments The legal ratio of 
go'd and silver was not changed, and the coin- 
age of standard silver dollars remained free 
but the price of silver was so high that for the 
next twenty years less than $250,000 of stan- 
dard silver dollars were coined yearly, on the 


average. 


The law of 1873, by which the free coinage 











of silver was formally aband 





w 1“ Thavt os tas 
posed by the people f the I . DS ales, 
silver being then at a premium in gold, as it 
bad been for more than twenty wears, aod th 
being at a premium in legal-tender paper. The 
louble standard bad proved practice to bea 
delusion 

Since IS7S the fall in the price of silwer has 
been so great—ihe production fr American 
and other silver mines baving rapidly increased 
in spite of the fall in pr that in ISNV @ 
legal ratio of twenty-two ¢ ne Wor have 
been needed to keep both metals in cireulation 
with free coinage. If we should w give free 
Colnage to sliver as we as ¢ i ¢ the | 
ratio of six'een to one, it is idle to hope that 
both could stay in use ae ner We should 


be ob! 


ged to again | 


asen the amount of gold 
in our dollar, as we did in INH, leaving it fa 
below that with which we started less than a 


hundred years ag 


What the t 





isiness ft ®.< TV ar 
1k the Senate t now b siaw. is sta 
great shock to credit, and tt " » WAY oF 
another, acurreocy debased a certs with 
the eViis tha invVe always«f wed s hacur 
rency in this and in every other e r¥ \ 
great London merchant once said tye ntl 
toa young friend: ** | have tried bard toteach 
you what credit is 1 believ i eas t 
trv. Credit is 1 Try ne ¥ It is the ree t 
a long course of bh \ lealing.” 

Let us pray at the l States will not 
now permit ade v \ \ ’ 
lead it tot destry f gt ° 

Hi. 4 

Boston, January 8 

*SHERWAN'’S SHAM 

To Tas Eprtror oF True Nation 

Sin: The att i f Sena She 4 n 
the silver ques ealls t hearty praise 
tre the Nation. In s, l take Fou ex) reas 
niv in part the sentiments of many of your 
readers There must be the minds many 
a feeling of deep regret that the Senator has 
put it out of bis power to d e coun ry the 
service which it has a right to demand from 
him. His attitr towards the e} lemic san 
ty of protectionism makes his attitude towards 
any other form of epidemic insanity a matter 
of comparative indifference. When he com- 
pelled us to call } a& protectionist, he made 
It impossible to regard any of his opinions as 
those of ane nomiuist, 

Again, thousands of the editors and politi 
cians who have bee preaching protection 
since the nomination of Harrison, would have 
greativ preferred to speak their real convic- 
tions If the Chicago Convention had decided 
in favor of free tradle, they would have been 
ardent free-traders by this time Can these 
genilemen be made to believe that John Sher- 
man is any more sincere in advocating protec- 
tion than they are? If so, they are prepared 
to believe that he is sincere in denouncing sil- 


ver inflation. 
‘The great party to which I belong,” says 


Senator Sherman. It is the curse of this coun- 


try that it is governed by men who belong to 


parties, No great man ever belonged to a 


Parties bel 


iong t 


party to great men, who use 
them as instruments for the accom) lishment 
of great 


party 


The man who belongs to a 
to to the and 
humanity, to truth and freedom and jastice. 
A. ¥. @, 


ends, 


ceases belong nation 


GRANVILLE, O., January 26, 1891. 


AN “INDIAN” OUTRAGE, 
To tae Epitor or THe NatTIOoN: 
Str: No right-thinking man who has lived 


















































any lergth of time among the Indians of the 
Northwest can fail to be thankful for the 
manly plea in their behalf made by Father 
Craft, the heroic priest at Pine Ridge Agency. 
There are bad Indians, but there has been a 
considerable class among them who have been 
striving to be sober, upright men. Every in- 
stinct of right and justice demanded that these 
should be protected in their unequal struggle 
with the whites, as well for the sake of the 
Indians them<elves as to save border settlers 
from the terrible vengeance sure to overtake 
them when a long series of heartless dealings 
on the part of the Government or of the 
settlers reawakens the inherited instincts of 
bundreds of years. I make no arraignment of 
white settlers as a class. But on the border 
there are always hot-heads who will embroil 
a whole community by their foolish and 
wicked acts, As at present there is a surfeit 
of accounts of Indian outrages, perhaps an ac- 
count of an outrage of another sort may open 
the eyes of people who, while justly sympa- 
thizing with frontier ranchers, have no sym- 
pathy for the Indians, 

On the Colville Reservation, an immense 
tract of land between the British line and 
Columbia and Okanogan Rivers, there are be- 
tween eight hundred and a thousand Indians. 
Chief Moses, who bas about two hundred In- 
dians, is personally well disposed towards 
the whites, but his tribe belongs to the hea- 
then Indians who are impatient of control. 
There are three hundred Indians on the Oka- 
nogan, ruled by chiefs Simitkin and Antone, 
Antone having been chosen by his tribe when 
their former chief Tenascott left to live on the 
Colville or eastern side of the reservation. 
Joseph, the remaining chief, isa fiery warrior 
who is never suffered to go abroad without an 
escort of Indian police. 

Antone’s Indians and Simitkin’s are Chris- 
tians, and, as I know from my own observa- 
tion, have so far been law-abiding, peaceable 
people, living on their farms and coming to- 
gether three or four times a year for a few 
days to attend Mass and other religious exer- 
cises. At such times there has been no drunk- 
enness, profanity, nor gambling. The chiefs 
would every day harangue their tribes on the 
evils to which they were exposed (notably 
white men’s whiskey) and exhort them to be 
good upright men and women lest their race 
be utterly destroyed. There would be service 
in the church three or four times a day, and 
finally, after a grand hand-shaking, the In- 
dians separated to their homes. There are a 
few renegades, disliked by the Indians them- 
selves, who go to horse-races, gamble, and do 
what they can to justify the adage concerning 
a good Indian. 

Last fall a man named Cole disappeared 
while crossing the reservation. An Indian, 
undoubtedly his murderer, was arrested, and, 
on forcibly resisting the sheriff, shot. It was 
supposed there was another culprit, but he 
was never found, and now probably never will 
be. Abouta week ago at the Okanogan Mis- 
sion a young Indian came out of the church 
with the priest. A number of the tribe were 
there, and one of them, stepping up, asked him 
if he knew anything about the murder to tell 
them. The priest then said: ‘Tell exactly 
what happened.” Here follows his story: 

He was riding the range after stock, and 
fell in with two other Indians. The others bad 
whiskey, and they ail drank. The three rode 
on together until they overtook Cole. They 
stopped and talked awhile, until finally a quar- 
rel arose, and Cole got down from his wagon 
and started for them with an axe. The boy 
had just ridden around to have the wagon be- 
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tween himself and the others when he heard a 
shot. Without looking to see the result, he 
put spurs to his horse, and never stopped until 
he reached Chief Simitkin’s, fifteen miles 
away. He addel that he could identify the 
murderer, still at large, and could tell who 
sold the Indians the whiskey. 

Hereupon he was advised to surrender to the 
authorities. Word was sent to Conconnully, 
the county seat, and an officer went to the 
reservation and promised that no harm should 
befall the boy, whom he took back to Concon- 
nully. The justice who heard the case re- 
fusing to give bail, a writ of habeas corpus 
was issued by the Court Commissioner. The 
only apology for evidence offered was that, 
after the murder, two drunken Indians were 
seen in the vicinity, and the boy could not be 
identified as one of them, The Commissioner 
fixed bail at $1,000, and the prisoner was re- 
manded to the county jail. 

At two o’clock on the mornirg of January 
8, ten masked men forced an entrance into the 
jailer’s bed-room, and, covering him with their 
revolvers, compelled him to go to the jail and 
open the cage in which the prisoner was con- 
fined. They then took this poor boy—a mere 
child, fourteen years old—threw a rope about 
his neck, and led him, scantily clothed and 
barefooted, through the snow, in the piercing 
winter weather, outside the town, The rope 
was flung over a bough, and the miscreants 
pulled until they had reised him off the 
ground, ‘hey fastened the rope and left him 
dead. 

The most plausible reason for this infamous 
night’s work is that certain persons feared ex- 
posure for whiskey-selling to Indians, All 
chance of discovering the second murderer of 
Cole is destroyed. The Indians are furious; 
and who can wonder? While the officer who 
brought the boy in from the reservation most 
unwisely exceeded his powers in promising him 
freedom again, still it must seem to the Indians 
that all of us whites deliberately participated 
in a lie that we might get one more of them in 
our power and kill him. They believe, and 
with too much reason, that there can be no law 
nor justice for one «f themselves, but that the 
whites are leagued together to kill them when- 
ever they can do so without discovery. 

This is not the first time that settlers have 
owed their scalps to the priests. There has 
been no outbreak, and the chances are over- 
whelmingly against one; but the ranchers in 
distant parts of the country are safe only be- 
cause of the influence of the Jesuit Father de 
Rongé, and the Christian chiefs. 

HENRY A, THAYER. 

Loop Loop, OKANOGAN Co., WasH., January 16, 1891. 





WOMEN AT JOHNS HOPKINS, 


To THE Epitor oF THe Nation: 

Sir: The writer of the letter entitled ‘‘ Wo- 
men at the Johns Hopkins,” published in last 
week’s Nation, makes certain statements that 
are likely to mislead the friends of women’s 
education who are unacquainted with the true 
position of affairs in Baltimore. I beg, there- 
fore, to be permitted to draw attention to the 
following points, Your correspondent, when 
he finds ‘‘ retrogression as well as progression ” 
in the policy of the Hopkins Trustees, ignores 
the all-important fact that they accepted the 
precise terms proposed to them by the commit- 
tees of women that had organized themselves 
from Boston to New Orleans and from Balti 
more to San Francisco, for the purpose of pre- 
ferring this request to the University. The 
words used by the Commiitees—“‘ that women 


the preliminary medical course shall be admit- 
ted te the school, when it shall open, upon 
the same terms which may be prescribed for 
men "—were expressly designed to restrict 
their request to the Medical School proper. 
Whatever fault is to be found should be found 
rather with those who asked than with those 
who gave all that was asked. The Trustees’ 
cordial words of acceptance are especially sig- 
nificant, in that there is as yet no legal provi- 
sion made for women physicians in the asy- 
lums and penitentiaries of Maryland: 

“This Board is satisfied that in hospital 
practice among women, in penal institutions 
in which women are prisoners, in charitable 
institutions In which women are cared for, and 
in private life when women are to be attended, 
there is a need and place for learned and capa- 
ble women physicians, and that it is the busi- 
ness and duty of the Board, when it is supplied 
with the necessary means for opening its pro- 
posed medival school, to make provision for 
the training and full qualification of such 
women for the abundant work which awaits 
them in these wide fields of usefulness.” 

The ‘‘ Preliminary Medical Course,” in re- 
gard to which your correspondent finds it ne- 
cessary to have recourse to conjecture, was 
first organized by the University in 1882, and 
is given under that title in the index of all the 
succeeding university catalogues ; it presup- 
poses the ordinary college matriculation re. 
quirements in mathematics, Latin, history, sci- 
ence, and in either Greek or French and Ger- 
man; and its three years of collegiate work in- 
clude aivanced courses in French and German, 
five hours weekly of class work and five hours 
weekly of laboratory work for two years in both 
chemistry and biology, ard five hours weekly of 
class work and three jours weekly of laborato- 
ry work for one year in physics. This course 
is the third (the chemical-biological group) of 
the seven undergra‘luate courses leading to the 
degree of B.A., and to open itto women would 
be to throw open the University without restric_ 
tion, and to accept undergraduate coeducation 
in its fullest sense. The result would be not, 
as your correspondent seems to think, ‘* that 
wemen who are to be trained jointly with men 
in hospital wards, in clinics, and in medical 
lecture-rooms” would ‘‘ two years earlier re- 
ceive instruction in common with them in phy- 
sical, chemical, and biological laboratories” ; 
but that such women would meet in the class- 
rooms, not only their fellow ‘‘ preliminary 
medical” students, but all the other undergra- 
duates of the University; for one year of some 
science is required of all candidates for a de- 
gree, and the other years of science as well as 
the French and German courses are elected by 
other students at will. 

To what extent in this or that institution a 
substitute may at present be found for the 
undergraduate instruction of the Jchns Hcp- 
kins University, is difficult to discuss; but 

there are excellent schools of science already 
open to women, and it lies in the very nature 
of undergraduate instruction that its methods 
and its apparatus can be duplicated. 
M. CarREY THOMAS, 

Bryn Mawe, January 26, 1891. 





CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM IN STATE 
LIBRARIES. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NarTION: 


Srr: The attention of the friends of civil 
service reform should be directed to those 
States (particularly in the West) where the 
office of State librarian is still regarded as a 
part of the spoils belonging to the victors. The 
recent changes of State administrations make 
probable several decapitations of old and train- 





whose previous training has been equivalent to 


ed State librarians, to make place for inexpe- 
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rienced persons, probably party-workers or 
favorites of the new administrations: unless 
the new Governors should follow the bright 
example of Gov. Boies of Iowa, last year, who 
recognized that it was good politics, as well as 
good principle, to regard the office of 
Librarian as a ron-partisan one, and retained 
the appointee of a former Re;ublican <Ad- 
ministration. 

The proposition is now too well recognized to 
need argument, that the librarian should be a 
person trained to the work, or, in other words, 
that one cannot, at a few days’ or weeks’ no- 
tice, become competent to conduct the affairs 
of a Jarge and important lhbrary, such as most 
of the State libraries in the 
newer States. The of State Li- 
brarians, at their meeting in St. Louis, 
May, 1859, as a part of the work of reform in 
State library management and legi-:lation 
which it has undertaken, resolved *' that terure 
of office [of State librarians] should be made 
dependent on efficiency solely, and not on 
changes of administration, political or other 
wise.” The influence of the various civi!-ser 
vice reform organizations, natior al and State, 


State 


now are, even 
Association 


in 


could be used to great advantage in this direc- 


tion, to the henefit not only of their own 
cause, but to that : f libraries as well. 
2, aS, 


WasSHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1801. 





THE DISCOVERY OF ARISTOTLE'S CON- 
STITUTION OF ATHENS. 
To THE EpriToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: A discovery of no small importance has 
just been made among a mass of papyrus-rolls 
recently acquired by the British Museum. This 
ia nothing less than the almost complete text 
of Ari-totle’s ‘ Description of the Constitution 
of Athens,’ I say the almost complete text be- 
cause the opening is missing, and the conclud- 
ing portion is badly mutilated. Apparently 
nothing could so well be spared as these miss- 
ing portions, and certainly no part of Aris- 
totle’s collection of 158 constitutions could be 
more welcome than what has just been found 
—its first and most important chapter. 
those few who have thought that antiquity 
was wrong in attributing this work to Aris- 
totle, will recogniz> the epoch-making impor- 
tance-of such an addition to our means of 
knowing Athenian constitutional history at 
first hand. Here we have an authority freely 
used by Plutarch, by Pollux, and by Harpo- 
cration as well as by many others, whose works 
have hitherto been our only possible source of 
information about vital questions concerning 
ancient Greek institutions. Facsimile repro- 
ductions of this newly found text will soon be 
published, and meanwhile it bas been printed 
by order of the trustees of the British Museum, 
and will shortly appear with accompanying 
introduction and notes by Mr. Kenyon of the 
Department of Manuscripts. 

As for evidences of its genuineness, they ap- 
pear to be abundantly forthcoming. T! 
sibility of entertaining a supposition that 
have here a repetition of the Simonides-Sbapi- 
ra episode, of recent and painful memory 
entirely removed by the fact that, when the 
rolis in question were acquired, neither of the 
parties to the transaction dreamed of its im- 
portance to the learned world, or had the les 
idea that a treatise by Aris‘otle was involve 
Even if this were not known to be th 
careful examination of the newly foun 
yields apparently such internal evidence as t 
be absolutely ** conclusive.” 


Even 


e@ pos- 





A competent and 


careful examination of the new text reveals the 
fact that of the fifty-eight citations from Aristo- 
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la’e neni : 
tle’s description « Athens 


nstitution of 


tof. 2 » tron 

definitely Known in various anc ent write rs, 
fee 8 te an i+} 

fifty five eeccur wi appropriate context in 
the text of the papyrus now in the British 
Museum, Phe abise of two out ef the re- 


maining three results from their 
the beginning and the en 
treatise, which fact preciud 
finding them in tl 
is 1 the latte: 


‘ACKINg an 


passage only of the fifty eight in 
remains still undise 


just deciphered, or 


rather the corresponding 
passage there found presents serious discrepan- 
cies when confronted with it Besides the 
fifty-eight fragments above referred to. where 
Aristotle’s ‘ Athenian Constitution’ is directly 
quoted, there are thirty-thre ther quotations 
which bave been more or less conj-eturally 
supposed to belong to that work. Of these a 


but ten oce 
of the 


wre 


ironther 
missing ten some probably have been 


ngly connected wit 


it 
it 


and 


are from its » 
latedend. Ce 
the vers 


ilso 
the two papyrus fra 


I 
missing beginning or 


nfirmation of the genuir 


eness of 


on written upon these papyrus rolls, 


and : further proof of the authent 





gments at 
in the appearance of the conte 


fragments upon the newly deciphered text, 





Now that this latest philological wind/‘all 
has proved for us its own authenticity, and 
saved the long labor of its defence, it would 
seem that the least to be required would be 
some strenuous etfort in discovering its date 
But this labor is also most cons:derately 
spared us. The approximate date of the new 
text can be known to an who is pe 
tent to read the accounts o! i private esta 
Egypt, dated month by month in the eleventt 
year of Vespasian, which occupy what is 


technically called the recto of the British Mu 
Aristotl 
on the verso im four distinct hands, agrees wit! 


seum papyrus, The text of . Written 


these accounts in 


certain minutely characteris 


tic points, such as remarkable forms of letters 





and abbreviations. The date, then, is later 
than the eleventh year of Ve-pasian, and as 
early as accounts belonging to that vear can 
supposably have lost their importan say 
95-100 a. D 

Apparently litt] t rpresent 
knowledge of the ; si f Greek bis 
tory by this new r recovery 
thing is gained towards the ¢ ALICE 
our realization of the intellectual primacy of 
Greece and Athens. but st ‘Ttain t . Ks 
are filled ina way which will rejoice not the 
minute student of Greek constit stor) 





only, but every 
sean subtlety of : 


Hel enic cl 


+f 
OL 





scurer ure of 
sition of Selo: 
the develo; 
comes more ¢ 
these points Wi 
ming public 
the Naf w 
account of a I 
life 1 nist 
thority who takes 
t* xt - Aris > ? 
tr f Athens 
It appears that the final attack the an- 
clent counci: [of the Areopagus] was led by 
was delivered in the 


Ephialtes, and that it 
year 4628 c. In this enterprise Ephialtes had 
a strange aily from among the members of the 

no jess a person than 


Areopagus itself, in 
Themistocles. This somewhat tortuous poli- 












tician was at that time under apprehension of 


a charge of Medism, wh Was being Invest: 
gated by the Areopagua, and his share in the 
attack which was pow being made upon that 
body consisted principally ia haste: K the 
course of eV¥ents Hiaving first warned 
E hialtes that the Areopagus was alboul to ar 
rest him, Themistocles proceeded to the Are EY 
gus and there denounce! Ephialtes as being eu- 
goged in a conspiracy against the Sta i 
offered w conduct a party to the! e wiere 
the conspirators were a«embied v ‘ 
riving at the house of Ephialtes, | mia 
paged that he should be s 1 ta cg w 
he ‘ bers of tl it wi 1 ‘ { 
him Ephialtes, thinking dout ut the 
Warning f Lhemis s Was being t 
e-caped and took refuce att ait 
eal g that his « . ance of sa v lay 
taking ' thy ot - on we 
Cou of Five Hut . and made a v 
attacn nthe Areopagus, 1 aby . 
ny striy t at t if s cu ® * 
In this be was se { v Versa 
mis es, wt t t Was able t t 
some piausiblie explanatio f his 
l atter was carried f he 4 
k sia, and the attack was t 
elV s ceasfu rt Ar magus Was 
prived of all the rights which no e it tt 
eneral guardian of tl State at < . 
tions were distrit et bet wee t? } } 
dred, the Ecclesia, a he law ‘ 
l s Dy 
XN x ¥ 
N 
1g 
Notes. 
I Histor 5 Society e I ¥ va » fs 
al utt pul eh t . Wri ox ‘ 
son, beginning with al t w as 
been w ten by D ‘ e J. S at 
the pu at iarge awit t v f . 
Work, & separate t wit f 
fered totl i i “ « ready 4 “ 
weeks 
‘Canada and the Canadian Quest by 
Mr. G iw Ss ! Literary b«av hy 
Rishop Westeott | ’ 1 Light ry 
ailed,’ by Rudva KK g: and sca 
H uses and Worse Rem “ns f tluxilev's 
t s the l 2 Cie his 
ire ¢ ss of Macm X ¢ 
0 r ¢€ at s. nameiv. by VW 
Laird Clowes, are t ake a volu alled 
*Biack America: A Study of the ex-Slave i 
his Late Master whic Cassell & Ce wil 
publis} 
The late Prof. T) i Rogers left hind 
tt ateriais the neiuding Voaiumes 
his * History of | es and Agricullure in 
England A single volume will be made of 
the by hiss Arthur G. L. Rogers, and 
ssued in ev by the Clarendon Press, 





Charles Seribt sons announce * Essays in 


tle,’ by Andrew Lang; ‘ Orizinal Charades,’ 


set forth in verse, by L. B. R. Briggs; ‘ English 
Composition,’ eight lec'ures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, by Prof. Barrett 


Wendell; and the sixth edition of the late Dr. 
W ox to the Study of In- 
ternational Law,’ brought up to date by his 
Theodore S, Woolsey. 

A ‘ Life of Charles Brockden Brown, with a 
View of by 
Edward Iren@us Stevenson, is to be published 
br the Welsh, Fracker Co 

Ward, Lock & Co. 


lsey's * Introductic 


n 


son 


Post-Revolutionary Literature,’ 


bave undertaken an ¢/i 
tion de luxe cf the‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ edit- 
ed by Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson and Mr. 
It 


copies, each signed by Mr 


Cou!son Kernahan will be limited to 259 
Locker-Lam»pson, 
whose portrait, by Sir John Millais, will form 
an etched frontispiece. 

Paul Bourget’s ‘Un Coeur de Femme,’ done 
into English by Camden Curwen, under the 
title, ‘Was It Love?’ will shortly be brought 


out by Worthington Co, 
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Thomas Whittaker promises a series of 
“Studies in Christian Biography,” beginning 
with ‘St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom,’ by 
Dr. Philip Schaff. 

Two volumes of verse, ‘ Bohemia and Other 
Poems,’ by Isabella T. Aitken, and ‘ Dramatic 
Sketches and Poems,’ by L. J. Block, are soon 
to be issued by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Salem (Mass.) Press Publishing and 
Printing Company have ready for pubtication 
a genealogy and history of the Treat Family in 
America. Up to 1800 the record is considered 
nearly perfect. Subscriptions are invited by 
the compiler, John Harvey Treat, Lawrence, 
Mass, 

The twenty-fifth volume of the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography’ (Macmillan) is the 
third since the letter H was. taken up, and 
closes with Henry I. This monarch is deline- 
ated in fifteen pages, Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I.. in eight; and among British sub- 
jects, Warren Hastings receives most atten- 
tion, in eleven pages. Other long sketches are 
those of William Hazlitt, by the senior editor, 
Leslie Stephen, noticeably minute; Haydon, the 
painter; Lord Hawke; and Sir John Hawkins, 
whose aliases in Spanish (Aguinas, Achines, 
Acle) and in Portuguese-Latin (de Canes) recall 
those of another English adventurer here com- 
memorated at corresponding length, Sir John 
Hawkwood (Haucud, Haucwod, Haukewod, 
Haukutd, in his own free spelling; Haccoude 
in Froissart; Acuto, Aguto, Aucud, etc., in Ita- 
lian). Among the Hastings tribe occurs Seli. 
na, Countess of Huntingdon (1707-1791), the 
founder of revival chapels forming a ‘ con- 
nexion” which is still a living institution, as 
one may see by consulting the rubric ‘** Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon’s Connexion” in the latest 
Hazell’s Annual. Jobn Harvard is duly cele- 
brated, but with hardly enough recognition of 
Mr. Henry F. Waters’s part in revealing bis 
pedigree; and John Haynes, third Governor of 
the Bay colony and first Governor of Connecti- 
cut, is another of the founders of New England 
who finds a place in this instalment of a work 
possessing the highest interest for all English- 
speaking peoples. 

In ‘The Worldly Wisdom of Lord Chester- 
field’ (Clarendon Press; New York ; Macmil- 
lan), Dr, George Birkbeck Hill has gathered 
selections from the famous letters and added 
some of the ‘Characters’ with sufficient skill to 
make the volume readable and serviceable to 
the noble author’s literary reputation, which 
has paled in this century. An introductory 
essay prepares the reader to find good in the 
courtier of a world essentially mean, and the 
selection discreetly ignores what most offends 
the moral sense of the present time in his Lord- 
ship’s paternal advice. The passages charac- 
terizing woman in general are retained, but 
otherwise there is comparatively little which 
would not be accepted to-day by those who 
think etiquette and formal obligingness any 
important part of conduct; and it is to be ac- 
knowledged that the turn of the sentences is 
often very clever and the substance full of 
good sense. Generally, Lord Chesterfield is 
an author safely to be avoided, but here 
acquaintance with him is a very tolerable 
thing. 

A new edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ (Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan), by Samuel 
Harvey Reynolds, is the most complete in its 
apparatus of notes and illustrative passages 
yet made, The editor’s attitude towards his 
author is very unfavorable ; he misses no op- 
portunity of justifying the epithet ‘*‘ meanest 
of mankind ” applied to Bacon, but he admits 
the eloquence of the essayist. The most valu- 
able portion of the work, which is one of great 








learning and industry, consists of the illustra- 
tions of Bacon’s sources in ancient or contem- 
porary authors ; in the verification of bis mis- 
quotations, and the right ascription of the pas- 


sages Bacon had in his memory when he wrote; 


also, in showing his habit of using over in the 
Essays thoughts and figures which he had em- 
ployed in other writings. The notes upon the 
English are rather more full than was neces- 
sary when the Bible and Shakspere are still 
read, and the frequent annoyance of the edi- 
tor at Bacon’s grammar becomes an annoyance 
to the reader. The work altogether is a very 
complete one, and indispensable to the student 
of the Essays if he desires to go deeper than 
the obvious meaning of their contents in his 
study. 

The sixth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
‘English Writers’ (Cassell & Co.) comprises 
the period from Chaucer to Caxton, and is oc- 
cupied by the usual encyclopzedic account of 
the Romances, Chronicles, Dictionaries, Trans- 
lations, Beliads, Caxton’s publications, ete., 
together with a chapter on block-books and 
early printers of Europe, and brief notices of 
a score of minor poets, besides more extended 
articles on Lydgate, Occleve, Pecock, Sir John 
Fortescue, etc. The minuteness of this survey 
is the most important of its good qualities, 
bringing as it does into an accessible and 
handy volume an immense amount of erudi- 
tion, scattered elsewhere through many 
books. This volume completes the first great 
division of the author’s works, and he offers 
title-pages to such as may wish to bind the six 
volumes as a‘ History of English Literature 
from the Earliest Times to the Invention of 
Printing.’ He hopes to conclude the work in 
fourteen more volumes. 

The new edition of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Trea- 
sury’ (Macmillan), which has so long held its 
place without a rival as a repertory of English 
songs, lyrics, and sonnets, is welcome because 
of the larger type and page, although the vol- 
ume becomes less handy thereby and ceases 
to be a book for the pocket. Most readers, 
too, will welcome the added poems, especially 
those of Sidney, Vaughan, Norris, Blake, and 
the anonymous songs from the Elizabethan 
time. The space given to Campion seems 
large, however, and several of these new can- 
didates for the immortality of an anthology 
will not receive unanimous favor: ** Agnes,” 
by H. F. Lyte, for example, is a poem which 
has no such intrinsic merit or accepted fame 
as to entitle it to admission, and a few others 
are in the same category. The use of Blake’s 
‘“*To the Muses” as the opening poem of the 
Fourth Book, with its depreciation of modern 
verse, seems to us a grave fault of judgment. 
Several poems of the old collection are dropped, 
among which we notice with surprise Shelley’s 
“Life of Life” and “ Rarely, rarely comest 
thou.” The collection loses by its omissions 
and gains by its additions. The total number 
of selections is increased by thirty-nine. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works form the fourth vol- 
ume of that admirable series of English poets 
of the present century begun by Macmillan & 
Co. with Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Mat- 
thew Arnold. The editing has been intrusted 
to Prof. Dowden, who furnishes a compact 
introductory sketch of Shelley’s life. Since in 
this he feels free to repeat the facts as to Har- 
riet Westbrook’s ultimate degradation, we 
cannot well excuse his omitting any hint of 
her nobility of mind and real intellectual 
force, as revealed in her correspondence with 
Catherine Nugent during her early married 
life—letters published in these columns last 
year by Mr. Alfred Webb. For the rest, Prof. 
Dowden avails himself of the labors of his pre- 











decessors, and produces a very scrupulous 
text, with notes of various readings, for some 
of which he acknowledges indebtednes to the 
Harvard College MS. as edited by Mr. Wood- 
berry. There is also a list of Shelley’s princi- 
pal works, and here we should have been glad 
to find Dr. Garnett’s ‘‘ Select Letters of P. B. 
Shelley ” (1883), despite its not coming strictly 
under the heading. The volume closes with 
an index of first lines, 

Students of early American literature will 
find in Mr. Greenough White’s ‘ Sketch of the 
Philosophy of American Literature’ (Ginn & 
Co.) a faithful and weil-informed study of the 
course of its history in general outline. The 
only criticism to be made upon the pamphlet is 
that it attempts to make a great subject of 
what is really a small one, and that the treat- 
ment of the last period of our literature seems 
disproportionately restricted in comparison 
with the earlier portions of the essay. 

Ginn & Co. have issued vol. ii. of ‘Open Se- 
same !’—a collection of poetry and prose for 
school-days, edited by Blanche Wilder Bella- 
my and Maud Wilder Goodwin, with special 
reference to boys and girls from ten to four- 
teen years of age. Half of it is given up to the 
rubric *‘ Loyalty and Heroism”; other extracts 
are grouped as ‘Sentiment and Story,” ‘‘Song 
and Laughter,” ‘* Nature,” and ‘* Holidays 
and Holy Days.” Translations have been avail- 
ed of, and the range thus widened considera- 
bly. The standard has been kept high, and no 
child wiil be the worse for memorizing the 
most of the pieces, The same may be said of 
‘Harper’s Sixth Reader,’ edited by James 
Baldwin from British authors exclusively. 
The Messrs. Harper have also published, in 
their ‘‘ English Classics for School Reading,” 
Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakspere’s Comedies,’ 
edited and annotated by Dr. Rolfe, who ap- 
pends a good many of the passages in verse 
summarized by Charles and Mary Lamb—an 
excellent idea, 

In his ‘Outlines of Physiological Psycho- 
logy’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons), Prof. Georgs 
T. Ladd has revised, modified, and abridged his 
larger work by the same name, and has better 
adapted it to classes of less pretentious am- 
bition. It still confines the subject-matter to 
physiological and experimental psychology, 
with a mere spicing of introspective questions, 
and so does not enter into competition with 
the ordinary text-book. Onthe whole, we re- 
gard it as even better than the larger work, as 
it is more judicious and mature, having the 
advantages of longer reflection upon the 
subject and larger experience in teaching it. 
For its purpose there is not a better text-book 
in the language. 

Several volumes on our table invite to warm- 
er climes. ‘ Appletons’ Handbook of Winter 
Resorts’ makes its annual reappearance with 
revision. The painstaking volume, ‘San An- 
tonio de Bexar,’ compiled by William Corner 
and called a guide and a history (San Antonio, 
Texas: Bainbridge & Corner), bas a frank 
chapter on the town as a health resort, which 
is placed in the front rank for affections of the 
throat and lungs. The illustrations are photo- 
graphic and very attractive. Mr. Charles Led- 
yard Norton’s ‘Handbook of Florida’ (Long- 
mans) isan excellent performance, full, well-ar- 
ranged, and in its literary execution far above 
the ordinary guide-book. It must supersede 
everything yet attempted in this line. The 
historical portions have been carefully elabo- 
rated, and the volume is well supplied with 
maps. Mr. Norton gave us last year under the 
same title only the Atlantic Coast; the present 
issue is more than half as large again. Wal- 
bridge & Co. of this city send us ‘ The 
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New Jamaica,’ by Edgar Mayhew Bacon 
and Eugene Murray Aaron. It is a useful 
guide-book, but it cannot be compared with 
Mr. Norton’s. There is, of course, a chapter 
on the climate, and another on the Industrial 
Exhibition, which the ‘ protected” United 
States takes little interest in. The cuts are 
rather crude. 

Mrs. M. Carey’s translation of Baron Hoch 
schild’s ‘ Désirée, Queen of Sweden and Nor- 
way’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is sufficient if not 
very flexible or skilful ; and the charm of the 
story is not lost. The iate Eugene Schuyler 
made it the text of a long account of Berna- 
dotte’s Queen in these columns nearly two 
years ago. The publishers have produced a 
very pretty book. 

We need not recur to the contents of Renan’s 
‘Future of Science,’ which comes to us in an 
anonymous translation from Roberts Bros, 
Boston. It is a needlessly large and ungainly 
book, in very coarse print. 

Some of the opposition to the Copyright Bill 
comes from legislators who honestly believe that 
the abserce of international copyright is the 
cause of the cheapness of books in America. 
The American Copyright League issued a pam 
phiet on ‘Cheap Books and Good Books,’ to 
show tbat good books, the classics of all litera- 
tures, were not as cheap in the United States 
asin Europe. A recent double-page advertise 
ment in the Bibliographie de la France is evi- 
dence in support of this contention. It con- 
tains a list of the books already published in 
the ‘‘ Nouvelle Bibliot! éque Populaire ” (Paris: 
Librairie Blériot; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern). This collection now extends to more 
than two hundred numbers; and the price of 
each volume is ten centimes—two cents! In 
the main, of course, this collection consists of 
the classics, Shakspere, Voltaire, Swift, Sterne, 
Moliére, Virgil, Goldsmith, ete.; but more 
than sixty of the two hundred volumes contain 
the writings of contemporary authors, Copy és, 
Theuriet, George Eliot, Carmen Sylva, Tol- 
stoi, etc. Eieven volumes are of American 
authorship, being translated from Franklin, 
Irving, Longfellow, Hawihorne, Poe, Dr. 
Holmes, Bret Harte, ‘‘ Mare Twain,” and Mr. 


Jobn Habberton. One of the two volumes 
contributed by Mr. Clemens contains ‘* La 
grenouille sauteuse” and ‘‘Le vol de Télé- 


phant blanc.’ 


As the labor legislation of Massachusetts 
has in recent years been considerable in 
amount, a compendium of these laws has been 
prepared by the State Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, and is now published in pampblet form. 
As it is supplied with a full index, it is a con- 
venient manual for reference. 

No. 21 of the ‘Complete Index to Littell’s 
Living Age’ (1135 Pine St., Philadelphia: Ed- 
ward Roth) comprises the whole of the divi 
sion called ‘‘ Social,” and completes Volume 
L, which deals with the first hundred volumes 
of the Living Age. 

The Bookbuyer for February, in pursuance 
of its practice of giving every month a portrait 
and biographical sketch of some littérateur 
of the day, thus makes known Mr. George 
Edward Woodberry to the reading public 
which he has addressed with so many titles to 
be listened to and remembered. The portrait 
of the author of the ‘Life of Poe,’ of ‘The 
North Shore Watch, and Other Poems,’ and of 
* Studies in Letters and Life ’—to mention only 
his best-known work in history, poetry, and 
criticism—is not an inspired likeness, but will 
serve for recognition of the merely external 
features. 

In the January Bulletin of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library (now a subscription periodical, by 
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the way) will be found a handy list of books 
on costume. Mr. Pau! Leicester Ford's biblio- 
graphy of the official publications of the Con- 
tinental Congress is continued. 

Mr. Alfred C. Potter's Bibliography of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher has been reprinted by itself 
from the Bulletin of Harvard University. 

We have received the Mentor, a new month 
ly magazine published in Boston by the Alum- 
ni Association of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, and the Doll’s Dressmaker, a new il 
lustrated magazine for girls published in this 
city at 35 East Seventy-seventh Street. Par- 
rents who object to dolls altogether will take 
warning; others may take satisfaction in the 
practical instruction in needlework involved 
in the scheme of this magazine, to say nothing 
of what will be taucht in other useful branches, 

The plain-spoken Rio News has in its issue 
for December 29, 1890, some timely censure of 
the order of the Minister of Finance ‘‘for the 
collecting and burning the official records re 
lating to slavery and emancipation.” ‘* It is,” 
says the News, ‘‘merely an expression of over- 
wrought sentimentalism, like that which led 
the Paris mobs to destroy priceless treasures 
because they had been associated with the men 
Was 
of Russia who ordered the 
word slavery stricken out of the dictionary ? 

“J. C.N.” writes us from Cincinnati: “The 
apparent and the 
Mr. Edward Powers traces, 


and measures of an overthrown régime.’ 
it not Catharine 


connection between ‘ war 


weather’ which 
was noticed centuries before ever cannon vol 
leyed and thundere. 
of Marius,’ says: 
extraordinary 


Plutarch, in his ‘ Life 
‘It is observed, indeed, that 
rains generally follow after 
great battles; whether it be that some deity 
chooses to wash and purify the earth with 
water from above, cr whether the blood and 
corruption, by the moist and heavy vapors 
which is liable to be 
altered by the smallest cause’ (Langhorne, vol 
ii, 8302), Wecannot accept the old Greek’s ex 
planation, but does of the 


antiquity of the storm coincidence invalidate 


they emit, thicken the air, 


rot this evidence 


the artillery theory for its origin #” 
—The Fobruary Century contains a very 

speaking account, both in the illustrati 

the text, of the 


Georgia cotton: mills, and opens to } 





Cracker population 
ublic view 
a disheartening sta’e of things for which no 


remedy seems sufficient. The grown-up por- 


tion of this peculiar people are in hopeless sub 


jection to wretched habits and mean standards 


of life, and the children, in the absence of ef- 


fective laws restricting child-labor, contract 


the same weaknesses and invite the same 


misery. The only motive of ambition we dis- 
cover in this article is the race-wish to keey 
ahead of the negrves. The little improvement 
indicated, however, is altogether insignificant, 
and no amount of local color, picturesqueness, 
and women 
with their degradation should be allowed t 


or the lazy content of these men 
cloud perception of the disgrace this mill-life 
in Georgia affixes to civilization in this coun- 
try. We turn from it to 
orderly description 


intelligent and 
state of labor in 
Australia, where the workingman is said to be 


the 


of the 


more prosperous materially than elsewhere 
in the world, with less hours and more psy 


and larger opportunities of recreation eom- 
wnonly used. The reason for this condition of 
affairs and the question of its maintenance are 
and the whole 
the future of Australia in 
agriculture, fruit-raising, 
in political development is treated 


discussed with moderation, 
general subject of 
industrs, 
and 
road! 


pasture, 
ete., 


y and suggestively. The most noticea- 
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seems to be the determination of the public 
not to allow any race question to begin, al 


though the sugar-plantations and the capital 


invested there should be sacrificed as the price 


of the exclusion of the only labor that can be 





used on them. The extracts from the Tailey- 


rand memoirs are entirely about Napoleon, 


than the 


Ta 


and are of greater interest chapter 


last month. It appears that leyrand justi 


fied himself for interfering with his 


aster's 
plans, or attempting to thwart them, by the de 
fence that he was caring for the interest of 


France or of Europe when betraying his chief 
' cd 
The 


Goethe, and also that with Woeland, are given 


conversation between Napoleon and 


verdafim. 


An interesting paper on the artist 
Rousseau, with characteristic cults, is contri 


buted by Mr. Charles De Kay, 
nian papers dev 


and the Califor 


ted to the gold discovery are 


noticeal 





le for some contemporary caricatures 
as well as for their contents 
- A curious illustration of the diffleulty of 
securing historic accuracy has lately come to 
light in regard to the date of Margaret Puller 
Ossoli's death by drowning The peculiar 
tragedy of the whole affair attracted wide 
attention, and might, one wou d have thought 
have fixed the date gorrect!y Yet every pr 
fessed book of reference which we have con 
sulted—the * Bri ca’ Sth ef Ap le 
tons’ and Johnson's Cyclo: a tias, I ckiock's 
‘American Literature,’ Appietons’ * Dic ary 
wf biography gives it as the If ( July, 
ISSO: except Mra S. J. Hale's * Woman's 
Reeord,” which gives it Aucust 8S! Kut the 


three American bi agree in 


giving it as July 19; and this same date is 
given in the Trimune (WaArig dimanac for 
ISS1, and is confirmed by all tk ewspapers of 


the time Boston Dasly Traveller 








of Mondav, July 32, 1M, had, among its tele 
graphic news, “ Ship Alizabeth went 
ashore on Friday last this being July 19; 
and the Boston Day Advertiser of Juiy 24 
had only got so far as to announce that the lors 
was “confirmed.” It was Tuesday, July 23, 
when Charles Sumner and others went to Fire 
Island to look for the bodiea In the Fuller 
family Bible, Mrs. Fuller records the date of 
her daughter's death as July 19 The curious 
question arises, how this error originated. Ap- 
arently in the fact that the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ in I839, got the date wrong--the 
ninth edition omits it altogether—and ail Ame- 
rican books of reference found it easier to fol 
low that than t& ok in the three carefully 
prepared biograrhies, or in the Tribune A/ma- 
nac, or to consult the newspapers. The er- 


ror in ‘ Appletons’ Cyelk 
both 
or at least acquaintances, and 
tbe New York Tri- 
had 
It all illustrates the extreme 
tenacity and vitality of an error. 


wdia’ is peculiarly 


noticeable, as its editors were Mme. Os- 


soli’s friends, 
both were connected with 
} 


whose annual almanac 


date correctly 


bune, given the 


—The Incorporated Society of Authors held 
their annual meeting on the 15th of January, 
in the Whitehall! Rooms of the Hotel Metro- 
pole, London. The one question of vital im- 
portance, to English and American authors 
alike, which came up for discussion was the 
new American Copyright Bill. But Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock, the Chairman, Mr. Walter Be- 
sant, and the few who spoke on the subject, 
were very cautious and non-committal. There 
seemed to be a general feeling that the leas 
said until the bili had actually passed, the bet- 
ter. Then Sir Frederick Pollock thought it 
would be time to give serious consideration to 
that clause which provides that a book tote 
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within the limits of the United States; but 
even then it would be wise for authors to wait 
until those who are most interested pronounce 
an cpinion or take active sters. However, 
no matter what the fate or drawbacks of tbe 
act, he suggested that a vote of thanks be 
passed by the Society to the American authors 
who had supported the bill, and this mo‘ion 
was eventually proposed by Mr. Besant and, 
needle:s to say, unanimously passed. Mr. 
Besant delivered himself of the opinions 
published in last month’s Author, the organ of 
the Society, which are briefly these: Pirates 
will not be smitten with confusion by the act, 
because of the large stock of stolen property 
they have on hand, and because copyrights 
are always expiring. They will not be able to 
pay for the best new British books, but for 
second and third-rate publications they will 
offer a five-pound note for the copyright, and 
this will be accepted by British authors, who, 
Mr. Besant seems to think, will take anything 
they can get. And as for the printing, it will 
not be done altogether in America—in the first 
place, because, with a successful book, the cost 
of composition is a trifle; and in the second, 
because there lives not ‘‘acaitiff Briton so 
vile as to allow, if he can prevent it, his work 
to appear in his own country in the vulgar and 
debased spelling adopted in the States.” Spell- 
ing will be dearer to the British author than 
filthy lucre, for all that eagerness with which 
he clasps a five-pound rote! It may be in- 
te esting to mention that the Society of Au- 
thors are thinking of founding an Authors’ 
Club in London on the same lines as those of 
the well-known institution of the name in New 
York, 


—Perhaps there are good reasons why an 
Engli-hman of letters should bless the narrow 
seas that separate him from France, and wish 
they werea whole Atlantic broad, but these 
reasons do not relate to his fame as a writer or 
to the understanding of the man or of his 
work. In these regards the Channel is now as 
wide as the Pacific. The Revue Bleue, the 
best informed and most judicious of the French 
weeklies, furnisbes some good evidence of this 
in its number of January 3. It is speaking of 
the death of the late Dean of St. Paul’s (which 
took place on the 9th of last December), and 
says of him, that Dean Church “ occupied him- 
self but little with theology; his recent book 
on St. Anselm was much more a literary 
study than a religious work. But his books 
and essays on Dante, on Spencer [sic], on Ba- 
con are, in point of originality of ideas and of 
a natural elegance of style, works of the first 
rank, and they will be reckoned among the best 
productions of English literary criticism.” The 
‘St. Anselm’ is not precisely a recent work, 
since the main part of it appeared in the British 
Critic in 1843, but tnat is a matter of not much 
consequence. The great mistake of the Revue 
lies in its confusion of what were no more to 
Dean Church than literary recreations with 
what he considered his serious work. He was 
first and foremost and always a priest of the 
English Church. Neither Keble nor George 
Herbert delighted more than he in the life of 
the country parson, No one at Oxford was 
more active than he in the years that preced- 
ed Newman’s secession, and there was per- 
baps no man who had in those days more of 
Newman’s confidence and affection. Certain- 
ly his position in connection with the great 
leader of the Oxford movement was much 
more important than that held either by 
Frederick Oakeley or William George Ward; 
and after Newman’s departure the part he 
played was more important still. With his 
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friend, Sir Frederick Rogers (afterwards Lord 
Blachford), James Moz'iey, and Mountague 
Bernard, he founded the Guardian, which has 
been through the last fifty years probably the 
most weighty of the English Church newspa- 
pers. Church wrote much in its columns, con- 
tributing to them down almost to the last week 
of his life. When he became, most unwilling- 
lv, Dean of St. Paul’s, there was a marked 
contrast to be seen between his attitude to- 
wards the work there and that of his 
literary predecessor. His full sympathy and 
help went to those of the Chapter whe have 
revolutionized the cathedral and turned it 
from what was merely a showplace, with an 
admission fee of twopence to be paid at the 
door, into what the Jimes lately called ‘‘ the 
home and centre of church life in Lordon.” 


—While it seems plain to any one who con- 
siders Dean Church’s life that he was—what 
he always leoked upon himself as being—first 
a priest, and after that a man of letters, still 
it would be a mistake to look upon him mere- 
ly as an ecclesiastic, or at all as a narrow ec- 
clesiastic. His sympathies were as wide as his 
culture. No knowledge and no persons who 
possessed knowledge of any sort seemed to be 
indifferent to him. ‘*Any one of note, whe- 
ther it was a Benedictine from Portugal seek- 
ing information in the Bodleian, ora Syrian ex- 
plorer like Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, or a famous 
botanist like Professor Asa Gray, or a rising 
naturalist such as Dr. Sclater then was, or an 
eager physicist like Frank Buckland, was sure 
of a welcome from him in the Oriel eommon- 
room.” Fraser, Clough, Matthew Arnold, 
Henry Coleridge, were his companions at 
Oriel and his friends; and while he was perhaps 
more closely bound to men, like James Mozley 
and Charles Marriot, who shared his theologi- 
cal sympathies, he was often to be found with 
Stanley or Jowett or Lake, Balliol men of 
quite a different cast of mind from his own. 
Mark Pattison distinguishes him by perhaps 
the only tender or gentle judgment that is to 
be found in his mordant autobiography : 
‘““There was such a moral beauty about 
Chureh that they could not help taking him” 
for a fellowship. Stanley bailed his coming to 
St. Paul’s with great delight. In point of lite- 
rary style, Church's writing is nearly as good 
as that of his master, Newman. It is perhaps 
more perfect—perbhaps too obviousiy perfect— 
literary English, But if the reader misses in 
Chureh something of Newman’s grace and 
ease, he will miss also some of the rather care- 
less freedom which the greater writer at times 
permitted to himself. Church, toturn back for 
a moment to what we were saying above, had 
the opportunity once to serve Newman ina very 
public and marked way. He was one of the 
two proctors who, after Ward’s degradation 
and the condemnation of his book, interposed 
to prevent the Oxford Convocation from pro- 
ceeding to the condemnaticn of Tract No. 90 
and of Newman by the famous veto, ‘* Nobis 
Procuratoribus non placet!” 


REtD’S LIFE OF LORD HOUGHTON. 


The Life, Letters and Friendships of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. 2 vols. Cassell & Co, 
1890, 

RIcHARD MonckrTon MILnes, Lord Houghton, 

was an unusually interesting type of a kind of 

person characteristic of England, and indeed 
not to be found outside England—the man of 

fashion and society who is also something of a 

man of letters and something of a _politi- 

cian, Such men are plentiful and usually 
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deserve no record beyond that of those who 
remember their good dinners. But when they 
evince exceptional capacity in any one of these 
three lines, their triple aspect makes them men 
of consequence, giving them, it may even be, a 
niche in the history of theirtimes. Of Richard 
Milnes it may be said that he was really emi- 
nent in one of these lines, that of the man of 
society, and might perhaps, had he exerted 
himself, have been eminent in literature also, 
for though his work was scanty, it has quali- 
ty; and though it is now but little read, those 
who read it are sure to value it. 

He was born in 1809 — the birth-year of 
Abraham Linc»ln, Tennyson, and Gladstone 
—the son of a wealthy country gentleman 
in southern Yorkshire, who had made a 
brilliant début in the House of Commons 
three years previously, but soon abandon- 
ed politics for the easier life of a land- 
lord and sportsman. He was sent in 1827 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and had the 
good fortune to find himself there in the 
midst of a singularly able and brilliant group 
of undergraduates, some of whom afterwards 
became famous. To this group belonged Al- 
fred Tennyson and one of his brothers, Thack- 
eray, F. D. Maurice, John Sterling, Arthur 
Hallam, Edmund and Henry Lushington, 
James Spedding, C. R. Kennedy, and G. 
S. Venable. Connop Thirlwall, afterwards 
Bishop of St. David’s, Whewel, and Julius 
Hare were tutors. To know and to be liked 
by these men was itself an education and an 
admirable start in the world. When he left 
the University, young Milnes travelled a good 
deal and began to write. His verses had con- 
siderable merit, and as their merit was aided 
by a succes d’estime, they soon made their 
way and brought reputation to their author. 
Presently, in 1837, he entered Parliament as 
member for the (now extine!) borough of 
Pontefract, and, after eleven years of service 
as an independent Tory, joined the Liberal 
party, showing, however, his old detachment 
from party ties no Jess in the new than in the 
old affiliation, In 1863 he quitted the House 
of Commons only to become, on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s nomination, a peer, and continued to 
take a part, though not an active part, in 
politics till nearly the end of his life. 

The advantage of a double or triple career 
like this is that success in one direction may 
bring consolaticn for failure in another, and 
that it makes life altogether fuller, richer, and 
more intere-ting than the career of & mere 
politician can be, Its defect is, that it almost 
invariably prevents a man frcm attaining the 
highest distinction in any one line. He who 
does many things well scarcely ever does one 
thing consummately well; and, in the press 
and competition of modern life, there really is 
not time, even for a man in whom the literary 
temper does not injure the capacity for practi- 
cal work, to excel both in literature and 
in statesmanship. Milnes, however, was not 
really suited for politics, He had all the ex- 
ternal aid that any one could desire, but his 
mind was too fastidious and critical to ac- 
quiesce in that subjection of individual im- 
pulse and opinion to the necessity of party co- 
operation which the party system of England 
makes imperative. Although he was a man of 
keen sympathy, he had not the power of di- 
vining and bringing bimself into harmony 
with the main current of feeling in the people; 
and he was consequently liable to grave errors 
in judgment and foresight. His father, pro- 
fessedly a Tory, was in tavor of the Reform 
Bill of 1882; he, fresh from the stimulating in- 
fluences of Cambridge, was opposed to it. 
Subsequently he nearly lost his seat by advo- 
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cating a scheme wh'ch, whatever might be 
said for it on the merits, had never the least 
chance of success, viz, that of endowing the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. He felt 
bitterly Peel’s omission to give kim, in 1841, 
the post of Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, for which his knowledge of the Conti- 
nent of Euroy e seemed to render him specially 
fitted. Peel, itis plain to readers of this bio- 
graphy, thought him too light a weight for 
serious political work—more than sufliciently 
clever, but not likely to run quietly in barness, 
and capable of vivacious sa lies or expressions 
of individual opinion which might embarrass 
his colleagues in the Government. 

For social success, on the other hand, he had 
a rare combination of gifts—a quick intelli 
gence, a lively wit, a kindly temper, infinite 
curiosity, especially about his fellow-men; a 
great power of making himself pleasant, yet 
with sarcasm enough to be able to diffuse a 
slight sense of alarm—the whole coupled with 
just so much of singularity in his manners as 
gavea flavor of originality to everything he 
did. For fifty years he was a conspicuous 
figure in London society, knowing everybody 
worth knowing, and full of recollections of 
everybody who had been eminent in the gene- 
ration next before his own, This social fame 
not only interfered with his success iu polities, 
but with his literary reputation. Most of 
those who saw him in his later days had never 
read or had forgotten his poetry; and his 
prose writings, though always marked by 
grace of ex;ression and refinement of taste, 
were comparatively slight, and addressed to a 
relatively small circle. Fut the almost unique 
position which he occupied enabled him to be 
of some service to literature in general, and to 
do many helpful acts to individual literary 
men. His biographer mentions a few out of 
countless instances in which he bestowed not 
merely money (which would have been, con- 
sidering his wealth, no such great test of a 
good heart), but time and trouble upon those 
who had attracted his sympathy by ability and 
misfortune, Mr. Wemyss Reid bas done well 
to bring out this, because Lord Houghton, who 
in all things loved paradoxes and enjoyed 
mystifications, wore, at any rate in his later 
years, an air of cynicism and woridliness 
which, though it was hardly noticed by inti- 
mate friends,who knew it to be superficial, of- 
ten did kim wrong with the world at large. 
Apart from these instances of benevolent aid 
to struggling authors, the book is full of proofs 
of Lord Houghton’s sensitive tenderness and of 
the warmth of bis friendships. 

These friendships are the pleasantest fea- 
ture in the biography. His inexhaustible in- 
terest in many sorts of subjects and men made 
him a sort of meeting-point for different social 
streams, Hardly any of his contemporaries 
was equally well fitted to be a common friend 
to persons unlikely to be friends to one another, 
Thus the book becomes an agreeable picture of 
the world of literature and politics in Eng- 
land from 1830 to 1870. From a great many 
entertaining anecdotes and letters we select a 
few of Artbur Hallam, who will go dowa to 
remote posterity as the “A. H. H.” of Tenny- 
son’s ‘In Memoriam.’ Monckton Milnes wrote 
in 1828, when they were both undergraduates: 


‘“*T have a very deep respect for Hallam 
Thirlwall is actually captivated with him. He 
really seems to know everything, from meta- 
physics to cookery.” - 5 

“Hallam opened at the Union [debating 
society] in a maiden speech against t 
capitation of Charles I. last night, but be did 
not succeed very well. I opposed bim at some 
length, but am afraid [I was too flashy n- 
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ERICSSON. 


The Life of John Ericsson. By William Co- 
nant Church. 2 vols., 8vo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 


Joun Ericsson was born July 81, 1803, at 
Longbanshyttan, in the mining district of 
Nordmark in Sweden. His parents were well 
educated and well off, but when John was 
about eight years of age his father failed in 
business, and the family was reduced to pov- 
erty. Olaf Ericsson removed to Forsvik, where 
he obtained a position as engineer, and gave 
his two boys every advantage which he could 
obtain for them. John made remarkable pro- 
gress in mechanical drawing, and, with his 
brother Nils, was finally appointed a cadet in 
the mechanical corps of the Swedish Navy. 
Through the patronage of Count Platen, he 
was afterwards employed as engineer on the 
Géta Canal, He next entered the army, where 
his skill in topographical drawing stood him 
in good stead. In 1825 he made the first of 
his recorded inventions—an engine in which 
air heated by a flame expanded in a cylinder. 
This was the germ of the caloric engine of his 
later years. In May, 1826, Ericsson went to 
England on leave of absence, but eighteen 
months later resigned his commission in the 
army and began his mechanical career. He 
soon became intimate with John Braithwaite, 
a manufacturer of machines, and afterwards 
formed a partnership withhim. Hisfertility of 
invention showed itself ina number of contriv- 
ances, of which we need only mention a hot- 
air engine, a plan for transmitting power by 
compressed air, a boiler with artificial 
draught, and a surface condenser for steam- 
engines, The two last, in principle, at least, 
are still in use. The invention of the steam 
fire-engine followed in 1828, and was received 
in England with violent and, for a time, suc- 
cessful opposition. Gradually, with improve- 
ments, it everywhere replaced the old hand 
machines. 

In April, 1829, the directors of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railroad offered a prize 
for the best locomotive engine. A trial took 
place on the 8th of October of the same year, 
the competitors being George Stephen:on with 
the Rocket, Braithwaite and Ericsson with the 
Novelty, and three others of little or no ac- 
count, Stephenson had all the advantage of 
experience, having been for five years at the 
head of an establishment for making such loco- 
motives as were in use on colliery tramways. 
He had five months’ tims to construct his en- 
gine, and was also able to test it on a railroad 
before the final trial. Braithwaite and Erics- 
son had but seven weeks in which to build 
their engine, and no opportunity to test it. 
Stephenson’s engine was better and more solid- 
ly built. The trial was on a piece of road only 
two miles long, and the competitors were 
obliged to run backward and forward over less 
than two miles of track. Owing to various 
defects in workmanship, the Novelty could not 
complete the required distance, and the prize 
was awarded to Stephenson. The Novelty, 
however, easily ran past the Rocket, and the 
sympathy of the press and the public appears 
to have been strongly with Ericsson. We have 
the testimony of Couper and Vignoles that the 
Novelty ran with them on one occasion at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. 

After a number of inventions which were 
at best only partially successful, Ericsson re- 
turned to his air-engine. Robert Stirling ob- 
tained a patent somewhat in advance of 
Ericsson, but his engine was never practically 
successful, In 1833 Ericsson devised his re- 


generator, an apparatus by which the hot air 





going out after expansion in the cylinder com- 
municated heat to metallic tubes, which, in 
their turn, served as sources of heat to the en- 
tering cold air. The principle of this contriv- 
ance was really a very old one, and hai also 
been used by Stirling. Practical difficulties 
prevented the general use of the caloric en- 
gine, but small pumping-machines are still in 
use, and very recently a splendid success ap- 
pears to have been obtained by the hot-air 
engine of Woodbury, Patten & Woodbury. 
A number of minor contrivances followed, but 
we wil] name only a very successful deep-sea 
sounding instrument depending on the com- 
pression of air. 

In October, 1836, Ericsson married Amelia 
Byam, a young lady of good family, hand- 
some, and a fine musician. As he himself 
said, however, Ericsson was not fitted for 
domestic life, His wife followed him to Ame- 
rica, but soon returned to England, and the 
two never met again. They continued, never- 
theless, to correspond, and Ericsson contribut- 
ed liberally to his wife’s support. 

In 1836 Ericsson devised a screw propeller, 
the form of which was afterwards copied for 
the steamer Princeton. The next year he 
made a small working model, and in 1837 he 
designed an engine for driving the propeller by 
the direct action of the pistons upon the shaft, 
a method of fundamental importance, and the 
parent of the modern system of screw propul- 
sion. Various unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to replace the paddle-wheel by the 
screw. Of these the most noteworthy is the 
Archimedean screw of Francis Pettit Smith, 
a contemporary rival of no mean achieve- 
ment. Ericsson patented his invention, and in 
1837 launched upon the Tnames the / rancis B. 
Ogden, a vesael only 45 feet long, which towed 
a schooner of 140 tons at the rate of seven miles 
an hour. The Lords of the Admiralty could 
not, however, be induced to adopt Ericsson’s 
plans. One misfortune followed another. The 
firm of Braithwaite & Ericsson failed. Erics- 
son was sent to the Fleet, but finally secured 
his discharge in bankruptcy. Other successful 
screw propellers were built by the assistance of 
his friends Ogden and Stockton, but Ericsson 
was, as usual, too far in advance of his age. 
The new system slowly forced itself upon the 
attention of practical men. Robert F, Stock- 
ton, a lieutenant in the United States Navy, 
and a man of wealth, intelligence, and politi- 
cal influence, saw the value of the invention, 
and a vessel was built for him by the Lairds at 
Birkenhead, and proved a signal success. Seve- 
ral smaller vessels were also constructed and 
were successful, but the inertia of an unintelli- 
gent public opinion could not be overcome. 
Ericsson decided to remove to the United 
States, and arrived in New York March 23, 
1839. Within ten years afterwards twenty- 
four merchant vessels had been fitted with 
screw propellers. Stockton secured an order 
to build a frigate of 600 tons for the navy, and 
the Princeton was begun in 1842. Ail the 
plans for this vessel were drawn by Ericsson 
at Stockton’s request, Ericsson leaving his re- 
muneration to the generosity of the Govern- 
ment, Stockton paid Ericsson $1,150 for his 
services to himself, assuring him that there 
would be no difficulty about his pay from the 
Navy Department. Ericsson gave Stockton a 
bill and receipt for $1,150, and Stockton then 
used this to extinguish Ericsson’s claim against 
the Government, and Ericsson was never paid. 

Ericsson had brought with him from Eng- 
land a wrought-iron gun in which hoops or 
rings were shrunk upon the breech in two su- 
perposed layers. Stockton constructed a simi- 


but bored and finished under Ericsson’s direc- 
tion, and called the Peacemaker. The story of 
the bursting of this gun on board the Prince- 
ton February 28, 1844, is familiar to all. 
The Princeton proved, however, a great suc- 
cess. Stockton claimed the whole merit of 
her construction, and in a report to the Navy 
Department did not even mention the name of 
Ericsson. The Princeton was tke first success- 
ful application of steam in naval warfare. 
The genealogies of inventions are always bard 
to trace, and the claim of Ericsson to the sub- 
stitution of the screw for the paddle-wheel has 
of course been disputed, though itis not diffi- 
cult to show that others only attempted to do 
what he succeeded in doing. The direct ac- 
tion of the piston upon the shaft of the screw 
has, we believe, not been claimed by others. 
The Princeton was the first steam ship-of-war 
in any proper sense of the term; the screw, 
boiler, and machinery being placed beneath 
tle surface of the water. 

Ericsson again took up his plans for hot-air 
engines. He made great advances in theory 
and practice, and decided to apply the princi- 
ple to a large vessel. The ‘‘ caloric” ship Erics- 
son was accordingly built, and on February 
16, 1850, made a trial trip to Washington, The 
speed of the vessel was, however, only eight 
miles an hour. On her return to New York 
she was struck by atornado and sank. She 
was raised, but it was finally decided to take 
out the hot-air engines and convert her into a 
steamer. We can hardly do otherwise than 
regard the Ericsson as a failure, but Ericsson 
never lost faith in the final success of the prin- 
ciple of the engine. 

The breaking out of the Civil War in the 
spring of 1861 gave Ericsson a long-desired 
opportunity. The Confederate Government 
early began the construction of iron-clad ves- 
sels, and in July, 1861, Secretary Welles re- 
commended the appointment of a board to in- 
quire into the necessity of constructing armor- 
ed steamers or floating batteries. Both France 
and England had at the time a number of 
iron-clad steam vessels, no one of which re- 
sembled in any respect the plan which Ericsson 
proposed. The board, September 16, 1861, re- 
ported in favor of three plans: Ericsson’s float- 
ing battery; a broadside vessel of 3,266 tons, 
afterwards known as the Jronsides ; and lastly 
the Galena. This last vessel was designed by 
C. S. Bushnell, who was subsequently associat- 
ed with Ericsson in building the Monitor, and 
whose very interesting letter to Secretary 
Welles, written long afterwards, is well worth 
reading. A contract was at last secured, and 
even before the usual formalities were com- 
pleted the keel of the Monitor was passing 
through the rolling-mill. The vessel was put 
into commission, under command of Lieut. 
Worden, on February 26, 1862. We must pass 
over many interesting details which even now 
it is impossible to read without emotion. The 
story of the memorable battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, March 9, 1862, 
need not be related here. Ericsson always 
maintained that if the officers of the Monitor 
had had a few weeks’ practice with the vessel, 
the Merrimac would have gone to the bottom 
on the very first discharge of the fifteen-inch 
gun in the turret. As it was, Ericsson’s 
triumph was complete, and he was overwhelm- 
ed with congratulations at home and abroad. 
Congress passed a vote of thanks. Russia and 
Sweden at orce accepted the Monitor as the 
solution of the problem of naval attack and 
defence. On the 16th of March succeeding, 

Ericsson received and accepted a proposition 
to build six gun-boats on the plan of the 
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class, the Dictator and the Puritan, one of 
which, against Ericsson's urgent and in the end 
successful protest, was to have two turrets, 
The Monitor was sent up James River, and 
withstood without ir jury a heavy cann 
from forts. 
Worden with the Montauk destroye 
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three days under fire, with loss of « | 
three men. The first :hot frem the fiftee 
inch gun of the Weehawken knocked dow 
forty men on the ram Aflanfa, which, a‘ter 
two or three more shots, surrendered. Final 
ly, the Miantonomoh crossed the Atlantis | 
perfect safety, while the Monadnock rounded 
Cape Horn and reached San Francisco. The | 
success of the monitor system was complete, | 
but the strong opposition of ignorance reju- | 


dice, ard class pride was but slowly and 
tially overcome, 

At anearly period of his life 
devoted much thought and study tothe subject 
of ‘*sub-aquatic 
discharge an exp!osive projectile from a tuba 


Ericsson had 
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attack, his plan being t 


lying near the bottom of the attacking vessel 
and with valves at each end. 
plans, he constructed in 1877 
the Destroyer, and in 1880 he was able to 
nource that from this vessel 
discharged two hundred and seventy-five feet 
in a direct course under water. 
this project met with both opponents and de- 
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fenders, but in the end was rejected, 

In his old age Ericsson devoted himself to 
the construction of a sun-motor or engine—air 
or steam—to be moved by the retlectel heat of 
the sun. A certain measure of success Wa 
tained inthis way. The first motor 
structed in New York in 1870, 
a large number of experiments in solar radia 
tion, and continued to work in this field with 
bis usual energy until his death on March 3, 
1889, 
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In his best years Ericsson was strikingly 
handsome and yossessed of immense bcdily 
sirengtb. With some very marked faults of 
character, and as he grew old with much ec- 
centricity, he possessed very noble qualities, 
He was generous even in his poverty, support- 
ed needy relatives, and forgave mean ene- 
mies and treacherous friends, while his long 
life of eighty-six years was full of usefulness 
and of good deeds, The picture of Ericsson’s 
old age painted by his biographer with truth- 
ful colors is well werthy of contemplation, It 
is the portrait of a man in whose strong face 
there are still lines of weakness, Col. Church 
has done the work which Ericsson intrusted 
to him with great labor and with more than 
charity. He has written one of the best and 
most interesting biographies on record. T 
is, perhaps, a little too much detail, and yet 
no reader will regret it. 
notice we may be permitted to express tle hope 
that Ericsson’s letters to and irom other engi- 
neers will be collected and published, Tt 
must contain the inver history of 
best mechanical work of cur century, 
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How the Uther Half Lives: Stud 
the Tenements of New York. 
Riis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THis book exhibits two tendencies that 
especially pron inent in these latter days 
is the disposition to study the ; athology of 
society, to examine the manner of life 
criminals, yaupers, beggars, and incapables 
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haps, are impossible of solution; and it was no 
doubt for this that the 
writers who have thus far grappled with the 
subject, have dealt with it in the cautious 
manner that befits an investigation in which 
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many of the factors are, and must from the 
nature of the case remain, unknown. 

Regarded from th’s point of view, the con- 
trast between this work and those that have 
preceded it is very marked; for although, as a 
matter of fact, our author repeatedly admits 
that it is not always easy to identify these 
animal-shaped figures, yet it is very evident to 
any one who will take the trouble to examine the 
volume, that Le is not embarrassed by doubts 
upon this or any other point upon which he 
finds it necessary to express an opinion, Thus, 
for instance, when referring to the disagree- 
ment between Lapham and himself as to the 
likenesses thatare said to exist between certain 
mounds and the animals which, it is supposed, 
they were intended to represent, he tells us 
(pp. 23, 45, 54, ete.), that that writer ‘‘ called 
birds crosses, and panthers lizards”’ ; and that 
‘*he seemed to lack the faculty of imagina- 
tion, or some other quality, which should have 
enabled him to trace the resemblances in the 
right direction.” We are also told (p. 79) 
that ‘‘ naturalists, as a class, are not acquaint- 
ed with the habits and haunts of the animals, 
and are poor in their representation of animal 
life.” ‘*A surveyor” (p, 29), it is thought, 
‘*who is able to take accurate measurements 
and then to plot the effigy, is most likely to Le 
accurate in his conclusions,” though even he 
would fail unless possessed of ‘*‘ some imagina- 
tion . . . sothat the contour and complete 
figure can be given,” since ‘‘a mere mechanical 
plotting will not convey the idea of resem- 
blance.” 

This certainly makes short work of Lapham 
and the whole tribe of naturalists, but it does 
not satisfy our author. He now goes a step 
further, and, having brushed aside (p. 76) the 
‘* ordinary surveyor,” and (p. 79) all but a few 
sportsmen, he assures us (p. 70) that when 
speaking of the attitudes of the different ani- 
mals as represented in these mounds, ‘‘ the 
points which he makes are perceptible to him 
while they are imperceptible to others,” thus 
closing the door, so far as he was able, to all 
possibie contention. 

Being thus informed of our author's qualifi- 
cations, there is, of course, no occasion for sur- 
prise at anything that occurs. Accordingly, 
when we are told (p. 6) that an animal-shaped 
mound described by Lapham as having several 
humps on its back, ‘tis a moose,” or when 
(p. 51) certain figures are identified as fishes, 
though ‘‘ the shape of the fish is lacking,’ we 
recognize it asa proof of the superior insight 
by means of which our author discerns like- 
nesses that either do not exist, or are not visi- 
ble to ordinary mortals, 

These, however, are but special instances, 
and do not give us an idea of the flights of 
fancy in which he indulges when treating of 
these mounds collectively. Thus, for example, 
although he speaks (pp. 27, 29, 70, 87, etc., ete) 
of the liability to mistake these resemblances 
on account of *‘ the size” of the moungs, their 
‘“*indefiniteness,” ‘‘ the obliterations” made by 
time, and the ‘strange distortion” that was 
practised, yet he finds no difficulty in identi- 
fying the figures of fifty or more different 
kinds of animals, some of which, in size and 
shape, are as much alike as rabbits and hares, 
bawks and falcons, and weasels, minks, and 
skunks. Indeed, in one case, he is so far car- 
riel away as to assert that ‘the lofty flight 
and extensive vision” of the eagle is shown—a 
statement that may well be doubted in view 
of the limitations supposed to be inherent in 
this kind of work. Nor is this all, for, forget- 
ful, apparently, of what is said about the in- 
definiteness of these animal-shapes and the 
difficulty of recognizing them, he tells us (pp. 
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53, 78, 80, ete., ete.) that they are formed with 
‘*remarkable skill,” ‘* are life-like,” ‘** true to 
nature,” etc., etc.; and this in face of the fact 
that no two observers agree in characterizing 
them, and that Lapham, whose account of 
them is the best that we have, cautions us 
against accepting these resemblances, and does 
not hesitate to say that there is no evidence 
that the fgures which ‘‘ for convenience” he 
calls lizards, but which, according to our au- 
thor, are panthers, were intended to represent 
the lizard, or an animal of any kind. In fact, 
our author him:elf admits that it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish between these different 
shapes, and (p. 302) he fgures an animal which 
‘““may be taken for a mastodon or a coon,” 
depending upon which end is regarded as the 
bead, 

But while we are not insensible to the won- 
der-working power of the imagination, there 
are times when it is inadequate to the demands 
made upon it, Take, for example, the state- 
ment (p. 50) that the eagle is never representel 
with a forked tail, and how is it possible, even 
in fancy, to recorcile it with the figures (pp. 
87, 91, etc.), in which eagles are pictured with 
forked tails ; or, how, by any exercise of the 
imagination, can we justify those references to 
Lapham in which, unintentionally no doubt, 
that writer is made to see (pp. 6, 38, $8) a moose, 
a serpent, and a game-drive, when he either 
says nothing of the sort, or so qualifies his 
assertion as to make it comparatively use- 
less in an investigation which is or ought 
to be based on facts? But enough of this, 
From what has been said, a good idea 
can be formed of vur author’s peculiar 
method of work; and if we have dwelt upon 
it longer than its importance merited, it was 
because this portion of the work was chiefly 
descriptive, and it seemed probable that here, 
if anywhere, a careful observer might be ex- 
pected to avoid inconsistencies and reckless 
assertions even if he did not attain accuracy. 

Of the various purposes for which these 
mounds are said to have been erected, of their 
hidden significance, or of the motives, reli- 
gious and otherwise, which are supposed to 
have actuated their builders, we have not the 
space to speak, Fortunately, however, the loss 
from this cause cannot be great, as these are 
matters about which nothing definite is known. 
Anything, therefore, that we might say would 
be more or less speculative, and hence of but 
little value in an investigation of this charac- 
ter. That some of these mounds may have 
been intended as clan emblems is possible, and 
so, also, it is possible that serpent worship, in 
some form, may have existed among the reo- 
ple who built them; but that they manifest 
(p. 96) ‘a strange mixture of material symbol- 
ism, of religious tradition, of tribal custom, 
and of wild life,” are subjects about which we 
certainly know nothing, and after a somewhat 
careful examination of our author’s utterances 
upon these and kindred topics, we do not find 
that he is much wiser, Theories he gives us, 
any number of them, and some of his state- 
ments are very positive upon matters that are 
supposed to be beyond the reach of human 
effort; but the evidence tosustain them is often 
lacking, and even in those cases in which facts 
are brought forward to support his positions 
they are not always to the point. In an inves- 
tigation : f this sort, we need not remind him, 
facts are wanted, not speculations, and those 
facts, to be of any weight, must be relevant, 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to say 
that we do not object to the inference that 
these mounds were, in all prcbability, the 
work of some one of the Dakota tribes (pp. 
249, 289, 297), “‘ presumably the Winnebegos,” 
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So far as we know anything about the matter, 
there is no reason why they might not have 
built them, though we do not see how this 
statement can be reconciled with the fact 
(p. 183), if it be a fact, that ‘‘ the effigy-build- 
ers possessed a different cultus’ from the 
modern Indians, and that while we shou'd 
perhaps call ‘\ham Indians, ‘‘ they were Indians 
of an unknown tribe.” The two statements 
conflict, and it requires a stronger imagina- 
tion than we happen to possess to bring them 
into harmony. Such inconsistencies, unfortu- 
nately, are only too frequent, and they make it 
difficult to take this book seriously. 





Record of the Life and Work of the Rev. 
Stephen Higginson Tyng, D.D., and History 
of St. George’s Church, New York, to the 
close of bis Rectorship. Compiled by his son, 
Charles Rockland Tyng. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1890, 


Mr. Tyna’s loyal and affectionate record of 
his father’s life is in two parts, The first, com- 
prising eight chap‘ers, is mainly autobiogra- 
phical—the first three chepters purely so; the 
others, with additional notes, explanatory and 
illustrative, While the second part does not 
disapp int the expectations which it prcperly 
excites, it is much less interesting in its man- 
ner than the autobiographical portions of the 
preceding chapters, These give us first an 
over-dose of family history, from which it ep- 
pears that Dr, Tyng was an Episecpalian 
by long ancestral right; indeed, that he 
was more Episccpalian than Tyng by na- 
tive right, his father’s name having been 
Dudley Atkins till it was changed to meet 
the wishes and receive the doubtful in- 
heritance of the last of the Tyngs in Tyngs- 
borough, Mass, He was a direct descendant 
of Gov. Dudley of Massachusetts, and on his 
mother’s side from Francis Higginson, the first 
minister of Salem, whence, possibly, an evan- 
gelical strain of blood tempering that from 
the paternal side. The century was exactly 
two months old when he was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass. When eleven years old, he went to 
Phillips Andover Academy, and got no learn- 
ing, but much piety from the proximity of tke 
Theological Seminary. Here was the first 
not merely conjectural influence working him 
to an evangelical temper, Between meetings 
on Fast Day, 1812, heengaged in an impromptu 
prayer-meeting with five other students, and 
all six became distinguished clergymen, This 
shows the quality of his environment, In 1814 
a sermon by Dr. Gardiner Spring, then preach- 
ing in Newburyport, cor fi:med the Andover 
impression. 

He graduated from Harvard College in 1817, 
in the class which started Caleb Cushing on 
his dubious career, and which also gave us 
the late George Bancroft. A brief period of 
commercial life followed his graduation, in 
the course cf which he was converted in the 
instantaneous manner than which Wesley re- 
cognized no other. He studied theology with 
Bishop Griswold cf Connecticut, whose temper 
was so evangelical that he had prayer-meet- 
ings, then a daring novelty in the Episcopal 
Church. Thus steadily impressed, young 
Tyng entered the ministry in full possession 
of those Low Church principles which domi- 
nated his career. Theologically he was nota 
good Episcopalian, for his theology wasalways 
Calvinistic, not Arminian; finding its centre 
not in the doctrine of the Incarnation, but in 
the doctrine of the Atonement. He was a con- 
spicuous representative of a religious tendency 





foreign to the naturel bent of his church, and 
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he fought for it alosing battle. There are less 
to do it reverence every year. 

His first of many controversies—he was in 
hot water off and on his whole life through— 
was in Georgetown, D. C., with his first bishop 
to whom his Calvinism was an abomination. 
His next settlement, in Prince George’s Coun- 
ty, Md., was the most interesting of the 
five in his succession. He had not, as he reck- 
oned, a Christian in his congregation. He 
preached in taverns, and his texts were 
** straight out from the shoulder” every time: 
‘* The show of their countenance doth witness 
against them”; ‘‘ Woe unto them that rise up 
early in the morning to follow after strong 
drink,” and so on. From 1829 to 1834 he was 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, and from 
1834 to 1845 of the Church of the Epiphany in 
the same city, and here he had his first phe- 
nomenal successes in preaching and church or- 
ganization. Inthe Onderdonk controversy he 
was with the Pennsylvania Bisbop until it 
became a question of his personal character, 
but against the brother in the New York 
bishopric throughout, not believing Onder- 
donk guilty, but holding that his influence 
for good was gone. but it is difficult to re- 
sist the impression that Dr. Tyng bad ever a 
keener scent for theological than for moral ob- 
liquity. In Philadelphia began his passionate 
interest in Sunday-schools—another example 
of his fondness for the methods of the un- 
episcopal churches and his desire to engraft 
them on his own. 

In the second part of the biography, we 
have first a history of St. George’s Church, New 
York, with which, after 1845, D~. Tyng was 
identified for the remainder of his life. Dr. 
Milnor had made it a fit garden for his suc- 
cessor’s Calvinistic seed. Here Dr. Tyng found 
full scope for his organ zing force and skill. 
In numbers and financial strength the church 
became a fine and proud success under his ad- 
ministration. This, as felicitously expressed 
by his eulogist, was that of a ‘* judicious auto- 
crat.” The biographer is at pains to show that 
his father was not an extremist in his anti- 
slavery views. The wonder is that he should 
ever have been thought so—for he was a colo- 
nizationist after the Fugitive-Slave Law—until 
we remember that one did not have to be ex- 
treme to be considered so in the days of that 
iniquity. When the war-time came, Dr. Tyng 
was quick enough to draw the mora) of eman- 
cipation. Later he was a strenucus fighter 
against the ritualist party and for Episcopalian 
“liberty of propbesying” in non-episcops! 
churches. Of the free intellect he bad no con- 
ception, and for its activity nothing but vehe- 
ment denunciation. The dogmas of the Church 
were for him infallible truth, and any doubt 
of them was sin. 

Dying September 3, 1885, he lived long 
enough, before the clouding of bis intellect, to 
see the growth of tendencies which to his 
mind were full of evil promise. He had other 
cause for sadness in the waning of his great 
success, When his mind was much enfeebled, 
his automatism, as the new psychologists 
would say, was still equal to the most copious 
extemporaneous prayer. Take him for all in 
all, there is small chance that we shall see his 
like again in his Church, which is getting fur- 
ther every year from his ideal. There is nota 
suggestion of his vigorous and effective per- 
sonality in the frontispiece engraving, which 
presents a face of the most approved ecclesias- 
tical inanity. 





Grundziige der Bibliothekslehre, mit bibliogra- 
phischen und erlauternden Anmerkungen. 





Neubearbeitung von Petzholdts Katechismus 
der Bibliothekslehre von Arnim 
Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 1890. 12mo, pp. xii, 
424. 
THE first edition of Petzholdt’s ‘ Katechismus’ 
was published in 1856, the third (substantially 
unaltered) edition in 1877. 


Grasel. 


His grasp of the 
subject and the general correctness of his 
Views are best evinced by the large part of the 
original book which Dr. Grisel has been able 
to retain. This new revision is thorough, and 
the editor bas brought the work up fully 
abreast of the latest ideas. 
form has been 


The catechistic 
abandoned; the material has 
been rearranged, partly rewritten, and great- 
ly augmented; notes have been added epito- 
mizing the opinions of the most important dis 
senters from the conclusions which Dr, Grivel 
himself adopts, and citing with praiseworthy 
care and fulness the literature upon each point 
discussed. American librarians cannot fail to 
be gratified at the just preponderance, among 
these citations, of references to the Library 
Journal. It was scarcely to be expected that 
a German, Writing in and for German condi- 
tions, would adopt every device approved by 
the experience of libraries; but 
dissent does not imply disapproval—on the 
contrary, a chief merit of the book lies in the 
author’s constant recognition of the fact that 
the system found best for one library may not 
be at all good for another. 

In the introduction, Dr. Griisel defines his 
subject and describes its principal literature, 
The text he di- 
vides into two main parts: first, of the build- 
ing, personnel, and finances; second, of the 
books, The part occupies eighty-five 
pages and consists of three chapters, the long 


American 


both books and periodicals, 


first 


est being devoted to the much controverted 
subject of buildings. The second part, which 
extends to 230 pages, is also divided into three 
chapters. The first chapter considers the es 
tablishment of the library, the cataloguing, 
the shelf-arrangement and numbering, and the 
care of the books, The second, chapter treats 
of the increase of the collection, t ¢, the na- 
ture and sources of accessions, the accessions- 
list, binding, and the incorporation of acces- 
sions among the books already assembled; the 
third chapter, the use of the books, divided 
into General rules for readers, Reference use, 
Lending use. The text is followed by seventy 
pages of notes in fine type and eleven pages of 
index. 

In such a mass of details we can glance at 
a few only of the more important. The re 
marks on buildings are certainly not novel; it 
is the same sad story of cross-purposes, failure 
of the architect to consider the purposes of the 
library, failure of the librarian to understand 
that there are some architectural impossibili 
ties and may easily be many architectural! 
monstrosities ; for America, one may add, 
failure of trustees to use patience or even de 
cent consideration towardseither party. Sill, 
it is interesting to find that the pracvical de 
fects which Mr. Poole, for instance, finds in 
most of our library buildings, including some 
of the most splendid, have also come to light, 
or rather to darkness, in many of the archi- 
tectural palaces that house Continental libra- 
ries. Any one who bas tried to read in the 
twilight that reigns at high noon in many al- 
coves at Wolfenbiittel or Munich will heartily 
echo these senuments: 

‘**In building stalls for horses and cattle, one 
seldom torgets to consider whether location 
and plan are sufficiently adapte’ to the ends 
for which the buiiding is intended, and whe- 
ther in its arrangement proper attention has 
been paid to the needs of its future inhabitant, 
the cherished cow; why is it not reasonable to 
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nounces in favor of an alpbabetical auth 
catalogue, with full, perhaps too full, titles, 
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The dictionary catal 
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alphabetical by sub 


gue is an inadequate sul 


stitute these two, and a third catalogue, 


je He would 
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use of manuscript cata 


glad ¥ see the 


Oy ues 
by readers more generally allowed than is 
common in Germany, but cannot convince 


himself that it is possible to grant a 


that free use of manuscript cat 





has been permitted for years not only in the 
principal libraries of America, but also in tt 
British Museum The system she lass fi 
cation he considers a matter to be settled by 
each library for itself, Still, be admits tha 
general systems, while they cannot be expect 
ed to fit equally well the few symmetrical ¢ 
lections and the many deformed, may never 
theless offer valuable sugyestions to a libra 
rian who is attempting to solve his own con 
crete problem 

On the whole the ‘Grt xe,’ althougt 
they form more properly a new book than the 
revision of an old one, offer few novelties 
Yet it is possible, without unfairness to seve 
ral other good books, | egard Dr UGraAvsel’s as 
the most important single publication on li 
brary economy since the issue { tl Bureau 
of Education's special report on * Publie Libra 
ries in the United States The intervening 


he establishment of 
and the 
ited Kingdom, 


journal, and the 


fifteen have 


the 


years seen ¢ 
American Library Ass 
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birth of the Centralblatt fiir Ribliothekswesen, 
the Bulletin des Ribliothéques et des Archives, 
the Rirista delle Biblioteche, and the Anuarto 
del Cuerpo Facuifativo de Archiveros, Bibdli- 
otecarios y Anticuarios A great number of 
valuable observations have been made and 
some useful cone ions reached. Dr. Gavel 
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mncaises ad Tépoque des Capé- 
Paris: 


Les Communes fr 


_ a? 
frens directs 


Par Achille Luchaire 
Hachetie & Cie. 1500) 

Since the appearance of Carl Hegel's epoch- 
making work, a great number of studies have 
the mediwval 
municipalities and their constitutional forms, 
need of some trustworthy 


appeared upon the origin of 


but there has been 
work, not written to advance any particular 
theory, but presenting the best results of re- 
cent investigations and giving a general view 
of the whole movement. This need, so far as 
France is concerned, has now been met by this 
volume of 300 pages from the distinguished his- 
torian of French institutions. The book does 
not present the results of special studies of the 
author's, but aims to present his interpreta- 
tion of all recent investigations in a connect- 
ed account of the communal movement as @ 
whole. 

On the question of origin, the author holds 
that no trustworthy evidence has been pre- 
sented for the Roman theory, and that not 
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much better can be said for the German. The 
essential element of the commune as an insti- 
tution—the confederation formed by the in- 
habitants under the guarantee of a mutual 
oath—is an application of the common medi- 
seval practice of association for all sorts of ob- 
jects, a practice which is neither exclusively 
German nor Roman in its origin, but univer- 
sal, In some cases, at least, the commune ap- 
pears as only a transformation of some one of 
these local religious or commercial associations 
into a wider association of the whole body of 
citizens. The communal revolution itself 
grows, like all such movements in bistory, out 
of a need of the time—the need of the people 
to protect themselves against feudal exac- 
tions. 

An especial feature of the book is the clear- 
ness with which the author presents this idea, 
the communal movement as an outgrowth of 
feudalism, analogous to the contemporary and 
later peasants’ revolts. ‘The whole process is 
regulated and controlled by the forms and 
ideas of feudalism. The commune, when suc- 
csasfully establisked, becomes in its corporate 
capacity a feudal person, with all the rights 
and duties implied in that idea, The territory 
of the commune is transformed from territory 
directly subject to the suzerain into a sub-fief, 
as in any other case of subinfeudation, and the 
city through its representative offers the vas- 
sal’s oath and receives the oath of its lord. 
In this capacity of feudal person the commune 
bas its right of local legislation, of independ- 
ent jurisdiction, and of maintaining an armed 
force, and it may also in this capacity have 
vassals of its own. Of course, in every case 
this feudal position is not perfectly realized, 
but the tendency is always towards this result. 

In showing, however, the origin of the ge- 
neral impulse to the formation of communes, 
one has not explained the origin of the special 
communal) institutions, and here there is yet 
large room for investigation. It seems clear 
that many of these institutions are of much 
earlier origin, and are adapted by the com- 
mune to its new needs. The échevins descend, 
without doubt, from the scabini of the Frank- 
ish county organization. Here it may be pos- 
sible in the case of some cities to trace a Roman 
influence upon single institutions, though it 
must be carefully remembered that the cun- 
tinued use of a name does not indicate in the 
least the continuance of the institution. In 
general, it must be kept in mind that what cha- 
racterizes feudal society as a whole is also & 
characteristic of the communal side of it—that 
forms of institutions and phases of right and 
privilege differed widely in different localities. 
This is, of course, still more the case when we 
step outside the bounds of the nation; and a 
work similar to this on the German cities 
would show decided variations from the French 
ty pe. 





Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi: A 
sketch of her life, and passages from her 
diaries, letters, and other writings. Edited 
by L. B. Seeley, with nine illustrations after 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, and others. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 1891. 

Mr. SEELEY has a more hackneyed subject 

to deal with in this volume than in his similar 

po; ular and pleasing accounts of Horace Wal- 
pole and Fanvy Burney, but he succeeds as 
well as the nature of the case allows in inte- 
resting his reader in Mrs, Thrale’s side of 

Johnson’s association with her. The story, so 

far as Johnson is concerned, is too well known 

to permit of any freshness; the most that Mr. 

Seeley can attempt is to show how this friend- 





ship affected Mrs. Thrale’s happiness, what 
kindness and patience she exercised towards 
her guest, and how well she bore herself at the 
end, when Johnson wrote that violent letter to 
her with regard to the marriage with Piozzi. 
On the whole, we think Mrs. Thrale gains the 
more her circumstances are looked into. She 
was mated, not by a love-matcb, with a hus- 
band whose treatment of her was certainly 
lacking at times in respect and delicacy, and 
she served his interests and tastes witb entire 
fidelity; she did not fail in the obligations 
which tbe kindness of the house alone imposed 
on her, towards Baretti or Johnson, and both 
of them were inmates of trying temperaments 
and habits. She was both intelligent in lite- 
rary conversation and able in financial affairs, 
so that she assisted her husband in his busi- 
ness difficulties as much as in entertainment to 
his friends). When Mr. Thrale died, her own 
nature asserted itself more independently, and 
finally she married the man she loved, Piozzi; 
and because he was an Italian and a musician 
the world was scandalized, her old friends 
made brutal attacks on her, the press laughed 
at her, and altogether she was made to suffer 
whatever society can invent in the way of an- 
noyance in such a case. The story of her life 
with Piozzi, her various books, and her long 
social career after her return to London, is the 
freshest portion of the volume; and whether 
Piozzi or herself be looked at, the result is 
wholly honorable to them. She owes her re- 
membrance, of course, to her relation with 
Johnson, but she was herself a remarkable 
woman, of very diversified talent, full of ener- 
gy and feeling, and successful in what she un- 
dertook. Mr. Seeley bas brought out her 
qualities admirably, using old material, it is 
true, but revamping it; and he has added, as 
usual, a number of admirable portraits of Rey- 
nolds, Baretti, Garrick, and others which are 
an ornament to the book. 





The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature: An 
E-say. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1891. 

Mr. THOMPSON writes in a style half-way be- 

tween the philosophical and the literary upon 

the well-beaten topic of the right method of 

fiction. He asks wherein the interest of a 

novel lies, and then proceeds to show what 

part in its composition is taken by the merely 
reproductive and the merely creative faculties 
of the mind. He summarizes the naturalist 
theory as expressed by Zola and Guy de Mau- 
passant, and illustrates his position from the 
critical writing of the latest French and Eng- 
lish essayists; and at the end concludes that 
the idealists have the best of the argu- 
ment—largely because the realists are round to 
use ideal methods to acertain degree. There 
is nothing very novel in the discussion, and 
perhaps attention would not be attracted by 
it were it not that, toward the close, the 
author enters on the question of the pro- 


priety of fiction including in its survey 
the erotic motives. His view is conserva- 
tive, but at the same time sufficiently 


frank, and in our judgment more than sufl- 
ciently tolerant. He says that American fic- 
tion, however we may blind our eyes to the 
fact, bas already lost the purity that once 
ct 1: a>terized it; and while he does not confu'e 
1 with any illusion as to the real 

9 popularity of these works of our 


leier da seems disposed to accept the 
faci of p ste and to allow more lati- 
tude o1 4! reatmentof what has been 
hitherto 1 ood » respectable readers, 
We note the e pression of ‘hase opinions, in a 








work professedly philosophical and openly 
moral in its claims, as a sign of the drift of the 
times. That many novels hitherto considered 
immoral are in circulation among us, thouzh 
little noticed by the press, is anopen fact. The 
justification of them by criticism is yet to 
come, and to this point the author has not ar- 
rived ; but the tone of his remarks is an indi- 
cation of the extent to which old standards are 
becoming relaxed, and, if we are not at fault, 
this relaxation is in reality much greater in 
the minds of the reading public than has yet 
appeared in tle printed expression of literary 
opinion. The influence of French criticism, 
following French novels, may perhaps account 
for Mr. Thompson’s views, 
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